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IN  THE  2!1  MTIONAL  CAIHED  FOODS  MEHO  RECIPE  COHTEST 


CONTEST  FOR  YOU  TO  ENTER 


1936  CQHIEST  WINNERS 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


WILL  AGAIN 
BLANKET  AMERICA 
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#  The  1937  contest  will  again  be 
sponsored  by  Canco,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Women’s  National  Expo¬ 
sition  of  Arts  and  Industries.  There  are 
prizes  for  women  and  for  grocers.  The 
news  is  being  told  in  seven  magazines 
reaching  174,462  grocers  and  13,866 
home  economists.  More  than  seven  mil¬ 
lion  contest  folders  will  go  to  women, 
to  speed  sales  of  canned  foods  and  in¬ 
crease  America's  appreciation  of  their 
variety  and  wholesomeness. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


230  Park  Avenue 


New  York  City 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 


For  hllins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 


For  Syrupins  Fruits,  Strins  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 


Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  two  sizes.  Eight  Valve 
and  Twelve  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

>s^BALTIMORE^  MD.  . 
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The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SUTTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  ^‘Duplex”  and  ^^Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 


A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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90  MILLION  TIMES 
we’ve  told  them  . . . 


Conners  everywhere  hove  reported  tangible  evidence  that  Continental's 
educational  crusade  is  exerting  a  tremendously  beneficial  infiuence  both 
with  consumers  and  in  the  trade.  We  are  gratified  —  but  not  surprised — 
for  how  could  such  a  campaign,  with  truth  as  its  weapon,  possibly  fall? 

CoNf iNENfAi  Can  Company 


December  28, 1936 
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Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


Greetings — We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
have  a  Happy  New  Year,  one  filled  with  con¬ 
tentment.  And  we  mean  this  to  include  every 
one  of  you. 

WHAT  OF  NEXT  YEAR — You  are  saying  to  your¬ 
self,  “If  I  only  knew  what  to  expect  during  the  coming 
year,  I  would  be  able  to  plan,  and  plan  wisely.”  If  it 
were  given  to  you  that  you  might  have  a  real  pre-view 
of  each  month,  and  week  and  day,  and  even  hour,  of  the 
coming  year  of  1937,  now  at  the  portal  of  the  new 
year,  and  as  you  think  you  would  like,  you  would 
quickly  become  the  most  unhappy  mortal  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  you  would  probably  be  a  raving 
maniac  before  the  year  ended.  Pretty  much  like 
children  at  this  time  of  the  year:  we  may  want  a  lot 
of  things  that  are  not  good  for  us. 

But  that  same  Nature,  as  you  may  call  it,  which 
takes  such  'good  care  of  us,  often  against  our  wills, 
does  prompt  each  one  of  us  to  learn  from  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  past ;  it  is  upon  that  study  that  real  wisdom 
is  founded.  Expressed  in  another  way :  any  man  may 
make  a  mistake,  but  only  a  foolish  man  makes  the  same 
mistake  a  second  time.  That  indicates  the  need  to 
carefully  retrace  your  steps  from  December  31st  back 
to  January  1st,  1936,  and  to  put  a  big  red  danger  mark 
around  each  mistake.  And  in  doing  that  don’t  let 
your  gauge  be  whether  or  not  you  succeeded,  or  made 
money  from  the  act — because  that  may  have  all  been 
due  to  sheer  luck — ^but  judge  the  event  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  it  was  in  conformity  with  good,  sound 
judgment;  was  it  the  best  thing  to  do,  or  done  in  the 
best  possible  way?  You  may  have  “gotten  the  breaks” 
this  past  year,  but  next  year  such  actions  may  be 
spelled  “broke”. 

Did  you  sell  too  many  goods  as  futures,  at  too  low 
prices ;  on  contracts  that  were  not  worth  a  cent  if  put 
to  the  usual  test;  to  buyers  whose  normal  actions  are 
to  disrupt  the  market  for  competitors  (thereby  help¬ 
ing  to  tear  down  the  market  against  yourself)  ;  did  you 
test  out  the  tales  brought  you  about  a  competitor 
whom,  you  were  told,  was  cutting  the  price,  or  packing 
off-quality,  or  slack  filling,  etc.,  or  did  you  swallow 
the  lies  with  eagerness  and  delight  as  against  a  com¬ 
petitor?  Did  you  do  a  full  share  towards  maintaining 
the  market?  How  do  you  feel  now  about  that  lot  of 
goods  you  let  go  through  because  you  had  not  the 
courage  to  dump  it  into  the  silo,  but  instead  put  it 
into  cans?  Are  those  goods  still  with  you,  to  plague 


you,  or  did  you  succeed  in  selling  them  only  to  bring 
your  name  into  bad  odor,  as  a  packer  of  trash  ?  Have 
you  ridden  a  lone  trail  in  your  ideas  of  good  goods,  or 
good  standards,  without  cutting  your  goods  against 
others  of  known  quality,  and  thus  assured  yourself  that 
what  you  think  are  “bang-up”  goods  are  really  such? 
Has  it  come  home  to  you,  sunken  deep  into  your  con¬ 
sciousness  so  as  to  become  an  impelling  force  in  your 
every  action,  that  the  canned  foods  market,  if  nurtured 
and  taken  good  care  of,  can  be  steadily  built  up  to 
higher  and  higher  consumptive  figures,  only  if  the 
consumers  are  not  disappointed  in  any  can  they  ever 
buy?  Or  are  you  lying  to  yourself  that  “at  the  price” 
you  are  selling  the  goods,  they  are  a  good  buy?  How 
do  you  know  what  price  the  retailer  may  put  on  them, 
or  that  he  may  not  represent  them  as  fine  goods?  You 
know  full  well  that  any  block  of  trashy  goods  turns 
hundreds  of  consumers  away  from  all  canned  foods; 
and  you  know,  too,  that  such  goods,  even  if  of  good  food 
value  though  low  in  quality,  ought  to  be  so  plainly 
marked  that  no  consumer  could  possible  be  fooled  about 
them,  the  McNary-Mapes  law  notwithstanding;  you 
know  that  they  should  be  marked,  “good  only  for  soup¬ 
making,  stewing,  etc.,”  as  the  case  may  be.  You  know 
that  if  you  do  not  keep  such  goods  from  coming  into 
competition  with  your  better  goods  that  you  are  going 
to  pay  from  5  cents  to  15  cents  per  dozen  on  your  good 
goods  when  you  come  to  market  them.  This  canned 
foods  market  is  yours,  as  canners,  and  it  must  not  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  buyers  or  brokers  or  anyone  else. 
The  most  important  job  before  you  is  to  get  your  own 
house  in  order,  and  then  to  labor  with  your  fellow 
canners  to  keep  them  from  hurting  the  business  you 
are  both  engaged  in. 

What  would  do  that  so  throughly  and  so  effectively 
as  the  requirement  in  the  Pure  Food  law  that  every 
can  offered  on  the  market  must  bear  the  name  and  the 
address  of  the  canner?  The  distributor  can  have  his 
labels,  and  his  brands,  but  he  must  state  who  packed 
the  goods,  and  where. 

Think  of  the  canners  who  sell  80  per  cent  and  up¬ 
wards  of  their  packs  to  one  or  two  houses,  and  have 
done  so  for  years,  why,  they  have  no  say  whatever  as 
to  the  prices.  If  their  buyers  cut  the  price,  they  must 
accept  it,  or  they  will  be  forced  out  into  the  cold,  cold 
world,  where  they  are  not  known,  and  must  make  new 
connections,  and  at  the  best  prices  possible.  Their 
house  of  cards  tumbles,  and  their  business  is  all  con- 
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fusion.  There  are  some  large  canners  in  this  fix,  and 
we  have  known  of  canners  who  had  sold  their  entire 
packs  for  as  long  as  20  years  to  one  buyer. 

If  in  1937  this  “Name  On  The  Label”  clause  can  be 
gotten  into  the  new  law,  it  will  prove  to  be  the  greatest 
event  in  the  history  of  this  industry.  Have  you  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  demand  its  enactment  now,  be¬ 
fore  Congress  gets  busy  on  this  law  which  is  scheduled 
among  the  first  to  have  attention  ? 

The  above  is  not  the  sort  of  new  year  consideration 
you  want;  all  you  want  to  know  is  whether  you  can 
run  wild  with  added  acreages,  and  will  the  season  be 
so  favorable  as  to  give  full  average  yields,  and  will 
there  be  a  market,  at  a  profit,  for  the  resulting  packs. 
You  did  very  well  in  1935  in  size  of  packs  and  in  the 
maintainence  of  the  quality,  as  a  whole ;  you  surprised 
yourselves  in  the  extent  of  the  packs,  and  were  still 
more  surprised  that  they  were  marketed,  though  at 
slim  if  any  profit.  What  you  would  have  done  had  you 
deliberately  prepared  for  huge  packs,  that  year,  no  one 
can  say,  but  the  likelihood  is  that  you  would  have 
swamped  the  industry,  because  the  “overage”  would 
have  been  of  low  quality,  due  to  the  glutting  of  the 
factories  and  the  consequent  inability  to  handle  the 
packs  properly.  And  if  you  had  done  that  in  1935  you 
would  be  down  under  until  this  day.  It  takes  three 
years  to  recover  from  such  a  packing  spree.  The  one 
thing  that  saved  you  was  that  the  goods  were  of  aver¬ 
age  good  quality,  and  the  people  took  to  them.  Re¬ 
member  that  for  1937.  Under  the  report  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Canners  Convention,  in  this  issue,  you  have  a 
quite  good  review  of  the  1936  season. 

Watch  your  step  for  1937.  Don’t  sell  yourself  into 
slavery  through  loss  profit  futures;  don’t  over-reach 
yourself  in  acreage  or  preparations  for  the  packs; 
strive  in  every  way  you  know  how  to  retain  the  fine 
condition  existing  today  in  the  popular  consumption  of 
canned  foods,  and  which  is  all  based  upon  quality. 
You  can’t  fool  with  the  public;  they  will  go  away  from 
you  as  they  would  from  a  pest-house  if  you  drop  the 
quality,  and  your  competitors  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  take  this  market  from  you.  For  a  Happy  New  Year, 
work  for  it. 

Jt  Jt 
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1936  PACK  GREEN  BEANS 

National  Canners  Association 
Division  of  Statistics 


State  2  IE  2*^  10  Misc.  Total 

Maine  &  Vermont .  104,890  1,716  ~  11,108  ~  117,713 

New  York  .  602,734  11,786  .  99,087  29,041  742,648 

Maryland  &  Delaware . 1,198,208  3,054  44,648  294,660  .  1,640,670 

Pennsylvania  .  196,251  1,060  9,666  12,968  .  218,935 

Indiana  .  48,617  697  36,378  10,962  210  96,864 

Michigan  .  254,723  7,901  4,963  32,259  20,102  319,938 

Wisconsin  .  341,738  11,579  2,067  60,157  .  405,531 

Iowa  .  8,213  .  .  .  8,213 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee....  70,449  .  14,700  6,200  ......  90,349 

Arkansas  and  Missouri .  50,938  300  400  7,102  .  68,740 

Texas  .  79,489  .  11,987  .  91,476 

Colorado  .  127,810  9,187  14,810  161,807 

Utah  .  106,477  81  14,492  6,788  126,838 

Washington  .  115,370  1,991  31,388  2,709  151,468 

Oregon  .  276,360  4,803  259,072  34,080  574,315 

California  .  92,691  1,774  38,624  3,687  136,676 

Other  States  .  189,956  290  33,745  41,404  .  265,395 

Total  . 3,863,914  66,208  146,647  935,170  95,617  5,097,456 

1936  PACK  WAX  BEANS 

State  2  IE  2  Ms  10  Misc.  Total 

Maine  &  Vermont  .  145,349  2,583  DC  15,999  ~  163,931 

New  York  . .  221  657  4,021  .  27,732  17,684  271,094 

Maryland  &  Delaware .  24,369  .  105  3,094  .  27,568 

Pennsylvania  .  57,964  698  4,489  63,051 

Michigan  .  65,690  5,169  11,222  2,582  74,563 

Wisconsin  .  161,566  6,978  39  16,049  241  184,873 

Iowa  .  6,660  .  .  .  6,660 

Arkansas  &  Missouri .  3,025  200  300  3,525 

Colorado  .  59,816  4,336  2,786  66,937 

Utah  .  31,962  934  32,886 

Oregon  .  11,289  379  11,668 

Other  States  .  16,728  2,033  17,761 

Total  .  794.965  23,884  144  86,017  20,607  924,617 


This  report  is  based  on  reports  received  from  all  but  11  canners  packing 
green  and  wax  beans  during  1936.  Estimates  were  included  for  the  11  canners 
whose  reports  were  not  received. 


CONVENTION  DATES 

JANUARY  4-6,  1937 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual, 
Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

JANUARY  6-7,  1937 — Ozark  Canners,  Annual,  Co¬ 
lonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mo. 

JANUARY  24-29 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies, 
Annual,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — National  Canners,  Annual,  Hotel 
Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — ^National  Food  Brokers,  Annual, 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  27,  1937  —  National  Pickle  Packers, 
Annual,  Chicago,  Ill. 


QUALITY ■  ■  ■  the  Packword  for  ^37  GET  BUSY! 


•  Advance,  friend!  W ith  that  phrase. 
You  prove  you’re  truly  serving; 
And  you’re  admitted  on  the  road 
To  profits  you’re  deserving! 

Visit  the  great  Exhibition  of  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies  at  Chicago. 
January  24  to  29. 
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The  Penna.  Canners^  Meeting 

Hotel  Vorktowne,  York,  Pa. 

December  15-16,  1936 


The  largest  gathering  that  ever  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association  was  on 
hand  for  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Convention 
held  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  December  15th  and  16th. 

Before  proceeding  with  his  address.  President 
Charles  G.  Summers  asked  for  a  standing  tribute  to 
Mr.  C.  0.  Lippy  of  D.  E.  Winebrenner  Company,  and 


CHARLES  G.  SUMMERS,  JR. 

President 


Mr.  Harold  R.  Lewis,  Tri-State  representative  of  the  canning  busines — I  suggest  we  get  our  feet  on  the  ground 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  member  and  associate  and  our  heads  out  of  the  clouds  and  plan  for  1937  on  the  basis 
member,  who  have  passed  to  the  Eternal  reward.  of  it  being  an  unusually  hard  year  in  which  to  make  a  profit. 

Let  US  first  consider  the  problem  of  selling  profitably  the  few 


PRESIDENT  SUMMERS’  ADDRESS 


goods  just  a  small  number  of  canners  have  on  hand  unsold. 
This  ties  in  with  trying  to  make  a  profit  on  our  1937  packs. 


CANNERS  of  this  eastern  section  have  enjoyed  an  unusual 
year.  Our  growing  conditions  up  to  the  pea  canning  season 
were  most  unfavorable,  fully  as  bad  as  in  the  middle  west. 
Then,  too  late  to  be  of  much  help  to  our  peas,  we  had  occasional 
showers.  We  did  not  then  realize  these  occasional  showers  would 
result  in  fully  normal  crops  of  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn,  of 
the  finest  quality  we  have  ever  known,  but  that’s  what  happened. 
We  were  honest  in  reporting  again  and  again  that  we  needed 
good  soaking  rains  and  without  such  rains  the  crops  and  our 
packs  would  be  short. 

No  one  was  more  surprised  than  some  of  our  eastern  canners 
who  were  taxed  to  take  care  of  the  unexpected  heavy  deliveries 
of  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes.  The  combination  of  fully  normal 
packs  of  exceptionally  fine  quality,  a  market — especially  during 
the  extremely  heavy  buying  (largely  by  mid-western  buyers)  at 
very  satisfactory  prices  and  a  million  dollars  or  more  worth  of 
free  advertising  on  the  front  pages  of  every  newspaper  of  this 
country  is  something  no  canner  had  ever  experienced  or  ex¬ 
pected,  but  that’s  what  we  had. 

As  no  canner  can  fairly  expect  this  favorable  combination  of 
conditions  to  again  occur — at  least  while  they  are  active  in 


Every  canner  is  interested  in  maintaining  the  market  price 
for  canned  foods  at  a  point  that  will  return  cost  plus  a  small 
profit  for  the  goods  his  hard  work  and  his  capital  has  produced. 
When  any  canner  undersells  the  market  he  hurts  every  other 
canner  as  he  weakens  the  market  price  for  all  canners. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  ignorance  as  to  cost,  ignorance 
as  to  the  quality,  ignorance  as  to  “Supply  and  Demand”  and  as 
to  consumption  brings  about  this  occasional  underselling  of  the 
market  that  breaks  prices. 

As  an  example  of  the  high  cost  to  the  canner  of  not  knowing 
the  quality  nor  the  market  value  of  his  goods  I  mention  the 
following : 

A  few  months  ago  one  of  our  canners  had  an  inquiry  for 
high  score  extra  standard  tomatoes.  That  canner  has  his  goods 
graded  so  he  knows  the  quality  he  has  to  offer.  He  keeps  posted 
so  he  knows  about  their  market  value.  He  sent  samples  and 
quoted  a  price  that  was  fair.  Just  a  little  later  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  buyer  about  as  follows: 

“Samples  of  your  tomatoes  show  very  good  quality  and  your 
price  is  in  line  with  the  market,  but  another  canner  has  sent 
us  samples  of  equal  quality  at  10  cents  a  dozen  lower  price.” 
The  canner  who  quoted  this  lower  price  just  gave  away  10  cents 


a  dozen  and  certainly  tended  to  break  the  general  market  price. 


WILLIAM  A.  FREE 

Secretary -Treasurer 


At  the  splendid  meeting  two  weeks  ago  of  the  Tri-State 
Packers  Association  one  of  our  larger  canners  noted  especially 
samples  of  cut  green  stringless  beans  that  graded  extra  stan¬ 
dard.  He  said  he  knew  his  beans  were  better  yet  he  had  been 
selling  them  at  standard  price.  I  believe  that  canner  is  now 
sold  on  the  idea  of  having  his  goods  graded  and  then  putting  a 
price  on  them  in  keeping  with  their  grade.  There  is  no  real 
reason  why  canned  foods  packed  in  our  Tri-State  area,  which 
includes  Pennsylvania,  should  sell  for  less  than  equal  quality 
packed  in  other  sections.  Certainly  equal  quality  suggests  equal 
value. 

At  times  I  hear  the  brokers  blamed  for  breaking  market 
prices.  Personally  I  am  glad  we  have  such  a  high  class  lot  of 
men  in  the  brokerage  business  as  they  provide  the  sales  service 
our  industry  must  have.  I  equally  welcome  the  broker  who 
occasionally  buys  for  his  own  account  as  that  takes  off  of  the 
market  goods  that  might  break  the  market  price.  The  broker 
who  is  able  to  buy  and  pay  for  goods  knows  and  gets  what 
such  goods  are  worth  when  he  sells  them.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  buyer  or  broker  who  “chisels”. 

This  “chiseling”  is  so  often  coupled  with  suggestions  as  to 
market  conditions  that  are  “bunk”.  Chiseling  has  gone  out  of 
style  with  most  canners — they  have  no  use  at  all  for  the  buyer 
or  broker  who  tries  it.  Right  now  I  believe  the  supply  of  our 
canned  foods  is  less  than  consumption  will  require  before  new 
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pack  is  ready.  And  that  increased  employment,  higher  rates 
of  pay  and  many  bonus  payments  will  further  increase  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods,  making  more  sure  there  will  be  no 
carryover  and  that  markets  will  at  least  remain  firm  with 
probable  advances  in  prices. 

I  BELIEVE  CANNERS  ALONE  ARE  TO  BLAME  WHEN 
PRICES  BREAK  WHEN  CONDITIONS  AS  TO  SUPPLY 
AND  DEMAND  DO  NOT  JUSTIFY  LOWER  PRICES. 

Individually  canners  are  a  fine  lot — it  is  a  pleasure  to  call 
them  your  friends.  Collectively,  when  it  comes  to  selling,  enough 
canners  are  so  completely  lacking  in  knowledge  as  to  conditions 
that  make  prices  and  in  their  trust  of  other  canners  who  are 
willing  to  be  friendly  and  want  to  prevent  price  cutting  that 
they  believe  many  things  told  them  that  are  not  justified  by  the 
facts  or  are  only  part  truths. 

Some  canners  “fall”  for  the  suggestion  “You  better  sell  before 
buyers  are  loaded.”  Just  remember  very  few  buyers  purchase 
more  than  from  two  weeks  to  a  months  supply  at  a  time,  also 
that  people  will  continue  to  eat  even  if  it  takes  Relief  money  to 
pay  the  bill. 

Some  canners  swallow  the  suggestion  they  had  better  dump 
their  tomatoes  before  the  tremendous  early  southern  pack  is 
ready.  Stop  and  consider  this.  This  country  consumes  about 
24,000,000  cases  of  No.  2s  tomatoes  annually,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  500,000  cases  each  week.  The  Florida  pack  of  No.  2s 
tomatoes  ranges  from  very  small  to  a  top  limit  of  about  1,000,- 
000  cases.  So  the  top  pack  would  be  about  two  weeks  supply 
for  this  country  and  the  usual  pack  not  more  than  one  week’s 
supply.  Also  bear  in  mind  that  freight  cost  on  Florida  tomatoes 
restricts  their  sale  to  only  a  small  part  of  our  country. 

BEWARE  OF  “FRIENDLY”  BUYERS  WHO  OFFER  TO 
TAKE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  LESS  THAN  THEY  ARE  WORTH. 

Underfinanced  canners.  Yes,  there  are  some.  Many  continue 
underfinanced  because  of  lack  of  profits.  And,  in  at  least  some 
cases,  it  is  their  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  market  conditions  that 
accounts  for  their  lack  of  profits.  They  sell  their  goods  for 
less  than  they  are  worth. 

Our  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association  is  an  association  of 
friendly  canners,  all  of  whom  would  like  to  make  a  profit.  Why 
not  at  least  consider  the  following: 

1.  Know  your  costs  and  the  quality  of  your  goods.  If  you 
have,  say,  “just  tomatoes”  to  offer  why  should  anyone  even 
consider  paying  you  more  than  the  lowest  going  price  for  “just 
tomatoes”?  If  you  can  say  you  have  extra  standard  tomatoes, 
score  80  to  85,  you  can,  by  intelligent  selling  methods  get  about 
what  that  grade  is  worth — which  is  more  than  “just  tomatoes” 
will  bring. 

2.  Know  conditions  as  to  supply  and  demand  and  general 
going  prices.  Personally  I  consider  the  services  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Food  Distribution  are  indispensible  to  the  canner 
who  wants  to  keep  posted  right  up  to  the  minute.  The  Canning 
Trade  of  Baltimore  and  The  Canner  of  Chicago  are  very  worth 
while  for  the  information  they  give. 

Bear  in  mind  all  published  quotations  are  the  lowest  prices 
the  cheapest  sellers  will  accept.  True  quotations  would  show 
many  canners  quoting  and  getting  2V^  cents  to  5  cents  a  dozen 
or  more  higher  prices.  Every  canner  should  be  so  well  posted 
as  to  be  able  to  put  a  fair  price  on  his  goods  and  then  refuse  to 
sell  for  less.  You  are  the  one  to  try  to  make  your  price  show 
a  profit.  Now  let  us  change  the  subject. 

I  fear  Pennsylvania  canners  are  threatened  with  new  State 
legislation  that  will  be  serious  and  may  make  it  very  difficult 
or  impossible  to  operate.  I  hear  rumors  of  proposed  new  laws 
imposing  a  short  work  week  for  our  workers — possibly  only  40 
hours,  maybe  less,  per  week  for  any  worker.  We  cannot  control 
our  supplies  and  deliveries  of  perishable  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Some  weeks  we  have  nothing  to  pack,  then  we  run  just  a  few 
hours  a  day  or  a  few  days  a  week  because  we  can  handle  our 
perishable  raw  supplies  in  those  hours.  We  all  know  that  this 
year  we  had  to  run  long  hours  and  some  canners  had  to  pack 
on  Sundays  to  save  our  fresh  vegetables. 

I  suggest  we  get  our  growers  and  their  farm  unions,  their 
Grange  and  other  organizations  interested  and  that  we  change 
the  form  of  our  Growers’  Contracts  to  require  canners  to  accept 
and  receive  from  growers  only  such  perishable  products  as  our 
U.  S,  and  State  laujs  enable  us  to  handle  aind  pack. 


I  remind  you  the  Canners’  Code — NRA — permitted  us  to  work 
the  hours  necessary  to  save  the  perishable  crops  grown  for  us. 

I  also  remind  you  each  canner  has  a  crew  of  workers 
accustomed  to  operate  that  canners  machines  under  normal 
conditions.  We  cannot  use  green  men  in  key  positions.  We  can 
usually  get  more  labor  to  do  the  work  that  does  not  require 
experience  and  skill.  But  our  operations  are  limited  by  what 
our  experienced  men  can  do. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  our  inability  to  control  the 
maturing  and  ripening  of  our  crops  so  as  to  fit  say  8  or  10 
hours  a  day  operations.  That  just  cannot  be  done  and  we 
know  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  Pennsylvania  canners  will  not  contract 
for  excessive  acreage  in  1937.  The  heavy  deliveries  that  strained 
us  to  care  for  this  year  are  too  fresh  in  our  minds  to  go  wild 
in  1937. 

A  Sales  Contract  Form  that  means  a  sale  is  a  real  sale  and 
not  just  an  option  will  be  discussed  at  this  meeting.  Do  not 
forget  there  are  a  lot  more  than  just  words  to  a  contract.  The 
canner  who  knows  by  Official  Grade  Certificate  he  is  shipping 
the  quality  he  has  sold,  which  the  contract  should  specify,  and 
who  has  enough  backbone  to  insist  any  reluctant  buyer  carry 
out  his  end  of  the  contract,  should  be  reasonably  safe.  Too 
often  the  canner  just  accepts  any  excuse  the  buyer  offers  for 
accepting  less  than  the  contract  price  on  a  declining  market. 

Every  guest  speaker  on  our  program  will  have  an  interesting 
and  important  subject — ^you  cannot  afford  to  miss  any  of  these 
talks.  I  remind  you  our  meeting  is  informal.  An  opportunity 
for  discussion  will  be  extended  to  everyone  present  after  each 
talk — as  time  allows.  Let  us  make  our  discussions  right  to  the 
point  and  avoid  any  extended  aimless  talk. 

We  thank  our  guests  and  speakers  for  attending  our  meeting. 
We  also  thank  the  “Get-Together  Committee”  and  our  friends 
of  the  Brokers,  Supplies,  Technical  and  Trade  Publications 
firms  for  the  banquet  and  entertainment  they  have  promised  us 
for  this  evening — I  feel  sure  all  of  us  will  enjoy  ourselves. 

I  certainly  hope  that  everyone  attending  our  meeting  really 
attends  in  this  room.  Bear  in  mind  we  plan  to  adjourn  at  4 
P.  M.  so  as  to  give  ample  time  for  you  to  visit  with  other  friends 
before  the  banquet  this  evening. 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  talks  on  subjects  of  real 
importance  to  every  canner. 

SECRETARY’S  REPORT 
William  A.  Free 

yOUR  Association  has  just  completed  another  year  of  activity 
and  upon  your  Secretary  falls  the  duty  and  pleasure  of 
reporting  to  you  the  high-lights  of  Association  activity  during 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

The  past  Annual  Meeting  held  in  this  city  last  December  is 
remembered  by  all  who  attended  as  an  outstanding  success. 
Problems  of  the  moment  were  disposed  of  and  recommendations 
of  the  body  assembled  then  have  been  carried  out. 

Tabulation  of  stocks  of  tomatoes  in  the  hands  of  Pennsylvania 
canners  was  taken  from  February  until  June  showing  the  move¬ 
ment  of  stocks  out  of  canners’  hands  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
These  were  discontinued  when  the  stocks  of  1935  were  indicated 
as  cleaned  up.  On  November  first  of  this  year  your  Association 
endeavored  to  collect  the  total  pack  figures  of  the  1936  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  tomato  pack  and  the  movement  out  of  canners’  hands  from 
close  of  packing  season  until  November  25th.  In  these  endeavors 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  tomatoes  in  the  hands  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  canners  the  large  majority  of  our  canners  co-operated. 
There  are  but  a  few  who  either  do  not  realize  the  value  of 
this  information  or  for  their  own  reasons  will  not  report. 
However,  from  sources  believed  to  be  reasonably  reliable  we  are 
able  to  approximate  these  non-reporting  canners  and  give  to 
those  co-operating  canners  the  information  they  desire. 

Your  Association  was  represented  last  Spring  at  the  famous 
Columbus  Conference  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  was  through 
the  efforts  of  the  various  state  canners’  groups  assembled  there 
that  the  real  truth  of  the  statistical  position  of  tomatoes  in  the 
Nation  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  ascertained  for  the 
packers  of  this  commodity,  thus  giving  confidence  to  the  then 
declining  market  with  a  result  of  stabilizing  that  market  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  canner  and  distributor. 
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STOKES  MASTER 
MARGLOBE 

now  in  its  fourteenth  generation, 
remains  one  of  the  great  varieties. 

If  you  have  not  included  this  in  your 
1936  acreage  do  not  fail  to  give  it 
consideration  next  year.  .  It  has 
again  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
produce  record  yields  of  uniformly 
high  quality  fruit.  Stokes  Master 
Marglobe  has  been  developed  and 
grown  by 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO..  Inc. 

Stokesdcde  Proving  Grounds 
Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey 


Announcing  the  New  CRCO 

Exhaust  Box 


Fast-Economical-Enduring 


A  new  and  improved  exhaust  box  which 
handles  all  standard  size  and  shape  cans  .  .  . 
establishing  a  new  maximum  capacity  per 
square  foot  of  floor  space. 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 


I NCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 


All-Steel  welded  construction  .  .  .rust-resist¬ 
ing  carrier  .  .  .  each  run  separately  driven 
and  with  separate  take-up  .  .  .  solid  bottom 
with  easily  accessible  clean -out  .  .  .  remov¬ 
able  lids  set  in  water  seals  ...  all  gears  en¬ 
closed  and  running  in  oil  .  .  .  carrier  chains 
of  new  type  supported  on  sheaves  to  reduce 
frictional  load  and  wear  on  carrier.  Has  no 
transfer  discs  or  other  points  where  cans  may 
be  turned  over  .  .  .  eliminates  marking  of 
cans  by  contacting  guides.  Can  be  supplied 
as  live  steam  or  water  exhauster. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  economical  exhauster 
on  the  market  today  .  .  .  fool-proof  .  .  .  almost 
wear -proof  .  .  .  and  a  remarkably  low  steam 
consumption. 

Send  For  Bulletin  EX-1 

CHISHOLM -RYDER  CO. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

Chisholm-Ryder  Smles  Corp.  Jas.  Q.  LeaviU  &  Co.  CM^holm-Ryder  Sales  Corp. 

Colambos,  Wis.  Ogden,  Utah  Seattle.  Wash. 

A.  K  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.  Chisholm-Rrder  Co. 

Baltimore.  Md.  Niagara  Falls.  Canada 
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Our  membership  was  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Oliver  Lippy  who  passed  from  this  earth  on  March  third 
last.  Mr.  Lippy  was  active  in  your  Association  work,  having 
served  faithfully  as  a  director  for  several  years.  Floral  tributes 
were  sent  to  his  funeral  and  letters  of  respect  addressed  to  his 
associates.  Likewise  all  of  us  were  sorry  to  hear  of  the  passing 
of  our  associate  member,  Mr.  Harold  Lewis,  just  this  past  Fall, 
Mr.  Lewis,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  large  machinery  supply 
houses,  was  known  to  all  of  us.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  pay  our  final  respects  to  these  men  here  today. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  met  twice  this  year  in 
Special  Session.  During  the  first  of  these  sessions  no  legisla¬ 
tion  appeared  that  your  Association  deemed  wise  to  oppose, 
while  some  proposed  measures  your  Association  did  support. 
Within  the  past  two  weeks  the  Legislature  again  met  in  Special 
Session  and  enacted  a  State  Unemployment  Law.  This  was  not 
opposed  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  by  your  Association  because 
of  the  necessity  of  such  measure.  However,  the  Bill  provides 
for  amendments  that  will  be  introduced  at  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  January  and  it  is  then  that  the 
canning  industry  of  this  State  should  advise  its  legislators  of 
the  peculiar  seasonal  operation  of  the  industry  and  its  stand 
on  unemployment  laws. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  passing  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
amendment  to  the  anti-trust  laws  by  the  last  Congress.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  advise  or  explain  this  amend¬ 
ment.  Canners  generally  are  asked  to  play  the  game  fair  and 
those  that  do  so  will  be  able  to  sleep  at  night.  Let  one  factor 
guide  you  and  that  is  that  you  are  a  part  of  every  transaction 
when  you  buy  and  sell  and  the  burden  of  proof  of  fair  dealing 
and  no  discrimination  rests  upon  you  as  well  as  any  others  in¬ 
volved.  Your  secretary  attended  the  meeting  in  Chicago  this 
past  Summer  shortly  after  the  passage  of  this  amendment.  The 
meeting  having  been  called  by  the  National  Canners’  Association 
presented  as  complete  an  exposition  of  the  amendment  as  could 
be  given  at  that  time. 

This  past  year  several  canners  of  the  State  were  confronted 
with  the  necessity  to  install  proper  cannery  waste  disposal  sys¬ 
tems.  It  has  been  found  that  some  waste  from  some  of  the 
canneries  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  reaching  public  streams 
with  the  resultant  pollution  of  these  streams.  This  is  definitely 
contrary  to  law.  We  are  fortunate  here  in  Pennsylvania  to  have 
a  Sanitary  Water  Board  with  a  personnel  whose  attitude  is  fair 
and  with  a  willingness  to  co-operate  with  our  canners  faced  with 
the  problem  of  waste  disposal.  Your  Association  recommends 
that  you  all  treat  this  matter  as  a  step  in  the  forward  direction, 
one  that  will  reflect  upon  the  high  reputation  Pennsylvania 
canners  now  enjoy. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the  splendid  support  and  co-operation 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  the  Bureau  of  Markets;  the 
Research  Workers  at  Pennsylvania  State  College;  the  Extension 
Department  Specialists  and  the  County  Agricultural  Agents. 
We  have  found  these  agencies  ready  and  willing  at  all  times 
to  be  of  service  to  this  great  industry.  You  should  use  their 
respective  services  and  at  all  times  lend  your  assistance  to  the 
work  they  are  doing.  We  have  in  Pennsylvania  a  Ten  Ton 
Tomato  Club.  Several  neighboring  States  have  similar  organi¬ 
zations  recognizing  the  merits  of  their  tomato  growers.  The 
Pennsylvania  Ten  Ton  Tomato  Club  has  been  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  which  association 
last  January  at  the  Farm  Products  Show  in  Harrisburg  pre¬ 
sented  some  forty  growers  with  a  certificate  of  merit.  The 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  desiring  to  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  not  more  acres  of  tomatoes  but  better  acres  with 
higher  quality  yields  have  solicited  the  co-operation  of  your 
Association.  This  is  an  endeavor  the  Pennsylvania  Canners’ 
Association  should  participate  in  making  its  contribution  a  uni¬ 
form  matter  between  all  canners  and  growers.  Today  several 
Pennsylvania  canners  give  some  awards  of  merit  to  their 
growers  for  outstanding  yields  of  quality. 

Your  Association  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  to  participate 
in  the  exhibition  of  Pennsylvania  Canned  Foods  as  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  at  the  Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg  last 
January.  Those  of  you  who  witnessed  the  exhibit  know  of  the 
fine  advertisement  it  provided  for  our  canned  products.  This 
Fall  the  annual  Horticulture  Show  was  held  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  Attended  by  more  than  fpyr  thQUsand  people 


who  witnessed  another  exhibit  of  Pennsylvania  Canned  Foods. 
The  material  for  both  exhibits  was  given  by  several  members 
of  this  Association  and  through  their  co-operation  more  people 
of  Pennsylvania  have  become  conscious  of  our  products. 

Just  a  word  about  “The  Pennsylvania  Packer.”  Our  com¬ 
plimentary  subscription  list  now  numbers  more  than  seven 
hundred.  For  more  than  a  year  “The  Packer”  had  been  sent  to 
Pennsylvania  canners  and  our  associate  members  and  the  many 
state  canners’  associations’  offices.  In  May  of  this  year  we 
added  to  our  list  the  names  of  the  wholesale  grocery  distributors 
of  Pennsylvania  and  several  brokers,  in  November  we  added 
thirty-seven  more  important  names — Home  Economics  Advisors 
and  Dietitians  of  the  State  Owned  Institutions.  “The  Packer” 
is  telling  the  story  of  Pennsylvania  Canned  Poods  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  buyers  and  the  story  is  “sinking  in.”  Pennsylvania  dis¬ 
tributors  are  preferring  and  buying  your  products.  They  are 
advertising  Pennsylvania  products  and  canners  generally  are 
awakening  to  this  fine  home  market. 

In  closing  your  secretary  would  like  to  leave  a  few  suggestions 
with  you.  Spot  and  future  sales  contracts  are  “hot”  subjects 
today.  This  will  be  discussed  at  this  convention.  The  services 
of  sound  reporting  agencies  on  the  weekly  status  of  the  canning 
industry  should  be  recognized  and  used  by  you.  The  use  of 
proper  credit  reporting  agencies  to  protect  you  from  ordinary 
losses  and  rackets  should  be  utilized  by  all  canners.  Interest 
in  proper  labels  and  what  the  consumer  wants  to  know  should 
be  manifest.  Consumer  acceptance  of  your  goods  will  be  had 
when  your  own  name  appears  on  every  label  on  every  can  of 
goods  you  pack.  All  these  things  are  ready  for  you — awaiting 
your  action.  Let  all  of  us,  individually  and  collectively,  strive 
to  higher  elevate  the  position  this  great  canning  industry  now 
holds  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Siebert,  Executive  Engineer  of  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Water  Board,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health,  told  the  degree  to  which  stream  polution  has 
increased  in  the  State,  and  therefore,  the  necessity  for 
putting  control  measures  into  force.  Three  methods 
of  purification  of  waste  waters  have  been  found  accept¬ 
able,  the  use  of  screens  of  not  less  than  50  meshes  to 
the  inch,  the  trickle  filtration  system,  and  chemical 
precipitation.  Mr.  Siebert  assured  the  very  closest  co¬ 
operation  of  his  department  and  urged  that  a  capable 
engineer  be  called  in  for  the  installation  of  control 
measures,  and  that  his  specifications  be  submitted  to 
the  Sanitary  Water  Board  for  checking  to  assure 
proper  installation.  Mr.  Siebert  left  the  thought  that 
research  by  the  National  Canners  Association  for  the 
recovery  of  by-products  from  waste  waters  might  re¬ 
sult  in  retracting  much  of  the  installation  expense. 

Mr.  Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Food  Distribution,  painted  a  truly  optimis¬ 
tic  picture  for  1937  because  of  the  present  statistical 
position  of  all  canned  foods.  He  further  warned  that 
canners  must  take  into  consideration  their  increased 
costs  before  accepting  business  on  future  contract,  and 
urged  that  all  keep  fully  informed  of  prevailing 
business  conditions. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Nissley,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
told  of  trials  conducted  the  past  season  in  selection  of 
acceptable  varieties  of  peas  and  tomatoes  for  canning 
purposes  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  outstanding  canning  varieties  were  found. 

Control  of  the  Pea  Aphid  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Harvey  R.  Burr,  Executive-Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association.  Canners  of  Wisconsin  have  been 
troubled  by  this  pest  more  than  any  other  section  of 
the  country,  and  as  a  result,  extensive  control  measures 
have  been  conducted  for  a  number  of  years.  Much 
progress  in  control  has  been  experienced  through  the 
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TOMATO  JUICE  OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  AT 


AN  UNBELIEVABLY 


JUICE  HEATING  UNITS 

.  .  .  absolutely  sanitary  .  .  .  operated  with  individual 
motors  .  .  .  ideally  efficient  .  .  .  preserve  all  the 
quality  secured  by  careful  selection  and  correct  extract¬ 
ion.  Langsenkamp  builds  all  kinds  of  Stainless  Steel 
Tanks  for  handling  juice  and  pulp. 


LOW  PRODUCTION 


#  Indiana  Juice  Extractors  are  high  production  machines.  And, 
with  high  edacity  they  produce  juice  of  the  choicest  flavor,  texture 
and  color.  These  two  factors  alone  mean  more  profitable  operation, 
hut  Indiana  Extractors  handle  tomatoes  whole  •  -  ■  without  coring, 
cold  tomatoes  as  well  as  hot  -  -  -  and  eliminate  great  payroll  ex¬ 
pense.  “Finer  juice  at  half  the  cost”  is  not  a  mere  coined  phrase  hut 

it  correctly  describes  the  re¬ 
cord  being  made  in  juice  pro¬ 
duction  departments  in  the 
many  plants  where  Indiana 
Extractors  are  used. 


NEW 

Langsenkamp  Hot-Break 
System 

for  improving  quality  and 
increasing  volume.  Don’t 
fail  to  ask  for  details  and 
plans. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.,  INC.,  Baltimore 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  For  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 

For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  arc  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throushout, 
with  working  parts  that  arc  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 

Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  A  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  BeHingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  ft  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Atdiers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Mannfactnrers  for  Continental  Ehirope. 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 
20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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use  of  Rotenone  bearing  materials.  Trials  have  not 
alone  been  conducted  with  these  materials,  but  have 
included  Nicotine  products  as  well,  both  in  dust  and 
spray  form.  Many  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  type  of  equipment,  resulting  in  a  very  much  higher 
degree  of  kill.  Nicotine  products  seem  to  show  im¬ 
mediate  results.  However,  after  a  week  to  ten  days, 
the  aphids  seem  to  revive  and  continue  their  multipli¬ 
cation  and  devestating  work.  In  the  use  of  Derris  or 
Cube  the  opposite  seems  to  be  true,  for  while  no  im¬ 
mediate  control  was  apparent,  later  on  no  increase  of 
infection  resulted.  Mr.  Burr  related  some  specific 
instances  in  the  use  of  these  two  products  which  were 
particularly  favorable  to  the  use  of  Rotenone  products, 
and  from  which  the  Association  feels  conclusive  control 
measures  will  develop. 

THE  ELECTION 

The  Nominating  Committee,  headed  by  Mr.  W.  Scott 
Silver,  brought  a  report  favoring  the  re-nomination  of 
the  existing  officers  as  follows: 

President — Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  New  Freedom. 
Vice-President,  Fruits — M.  E.  Knouse,  Peach  Glen. 
Vice-President,  Mushrooms — S.  M.  Griscom,  West 
Chester. 

Vice-President,  Vegetables  —  W.  S.  Winebrenner, 
Hanover. 

Executive-Secretary  and  Treasurer — Wm.  A.  Free, 
York. 

Directors:  C.  H.  Musselman,  Edward  G.  Ruff, 
Carroll  Wareheim,  Keene  Saulsbury,  A.  E.  Naldreth. 

THE  BANQUET 

At  6:30  P.  M.  members  of  canning  machinery, 
supply  and  brokerage  firms,  through  the  Get-Together 
Committee,  headed  by  R.  A.  (Bob)  Sindall,  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore;  James  F.  Cole,  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  and  Frank  D.  Throop, 
American  Can  Co.,  Baltimore;  were  hosts  to  the  con¬ 
vention  at  a  splendid  banquet  and  entertainment  which 
followed. 

WEDNESDAY’S  SESSIONS 

EGINNING  the  program  of  the  second  day,  Mr. 
Wirt  S.  Winebrenner  presiding,  called  upon  Mr. 
Allen  Wareheim  to  discuss  the  growing  of  tomato 
plants  and  grower  relationships.  Mr.  Wareheim  re¬ 
lated  to  the  extent  that  his  Company,  Hanover  Canning 
Company,  had  entered  into  the  growing  of  their  own 
disease-free  tomato  plants.  How  the  seed  and  soil  are 
treated  before  going  into  the  flats  in  the  greenhouses ; 
how  the  growing  plants  in  the  greenhouses  are  cared 
for  through  spraying  and  the  transplanting  into  cold 
frames,  which  has  resulted  in  maximum  yield,  and  in 
particular,  quality  in  the  can.  He  told  of  how  their 
firm,  in  cooperation  with  two  or  three  other  firms  in 
the  State,  had  called  meetings  of  their  growers  to  keep 
them  posted  of  the  latest  in  cultural  practices  and  the 
use  of  fertilizers.  How  at  these  meetings  men  from 
the  Agricultural  Colleges  addressed  the  growers. 
Brokers  and  distributors  spoke  and  impressed  upon 
them  the  necessity  for  quality  crops  for  canning.  All 
of  the  growers  were  enthusiastic  and  a  much  closer 
canner-grower  co-operation  has  resulted. 


Mr.  Robert  D.  Schenkle,  of  the  Greencastle  Packing 
Company,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  sensible  sales  con¬ 
tracts.  He  read  a  basic  contract  for  consideration  of 
association  members  and  for  work  of  the  Committee 
and  led  the  discussion  which  followed. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Chair,  with  the 
request  that  they  present  their  findings  at  the  very 
earliest  possible  date,  and  upon  their  agreement  it  was 
further  suggested  that  the  Association  draw  up  blank 
contracts  for  distribution  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Paul  Fishback,  Secretary  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association,  presented  a  very  able  talk  on  the 
Robinson-Patman  law. 

\  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  ROBINSON-PATMAN  LAW 
By  Paul  Fishback 

Secretary,  National  Food  Brokers'  Association 

Discussing  the  purposes  and  effects  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  amending  Section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  before 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners'  Association 
at  York,  Pa.,  Wednesday,  December  16th,  Paul  Fishback,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association,  quoted  freely 
from  the  legislative  record  as  evidenced  by  reports  of  committees 
of  Congress  having  the  bill  under  consideration. 

“Any  consideration  of  the  new  law,”  he  said,  “should  start 
with  its  purpose  as  defined  by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  which  said  in  its  report  to  the  House:  ‘It  is  the 
design  and  intent  of  this  bill  to  strengthen  existing  anti-trust 
laws,  prevent  unfair  price  discriminations,  and  preserve  com¬ 
petition  in  interstate  commerce.  It  is  believed  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  producer,  consumer  and  distributor.  No  business 
institution  need  have  any  fear  of  this  legislation,  if  it  will 
conduct  its  business  honestly  and  without  the  use  of  unfair 
trade  practices,  and  unjust  price  discriminations.’ 

“That  is  easily  understood,”  said  Fishback,  “because  every 
business  man  knows  when  he  is  conducting  his  business  honestly. 
He  knows  when  he  is  discriminating  in  price,  because  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  price  simply  means  giving  a  preferred  customer  a  better 
or  lower  price  or  terms  or  discounts  than  is  at  the  same  time 
being  given  to  the  competitors  of  that  customer. 

“Furthermore,  industry  should  make  up  its  mind  now  to  live 
with  this  law.  It  does  not  impose  impossible  restrictions.  It 
merely  insists  upon  fair  dealing  with  all  customers,  giving  the 
vast  majority  of  the  little  men  in  business  an  opportunity  to 
exist,  by  permitting  them  an  even  start  with  the  big  fellows, 
so  that  their  initiative,  enterprise  and  merchandising  audacity 
will  earn  them  their  proper  place.” 

Quoting  from  Dr.  Willard  L.  Thorp,  director  of  economic 
research  for  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  Fishback  said :  “  ‘Laws  do 
not  beget  themselves.  They  are  written  on  the  statute  books 
with  intent.  This  particular  law  was  no  sudden  conception. 
Various  business  interests  had  agitated  for  some  such  legisla¬ 
tion  for  years.  The  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  the  current  expres¬ 
sion  of  certain  ancient  and  deep-seated  human  conflicts,  rather 
than  a  sudden  economic  inspiration.  ♦  *  *  Whatever  happens 
to  this  particular  Act,  the  circumstances  and  forces  which  gave 
it  birth  are  likely  to  persist.’ 

“Dr.  Thorp’s  conclusions,  after  discussing  further  the  effect 
of  NR  A,  and  certain  Congressional  investigations  in  influencing 
this  legislation,  are  that  the  wide  spread  interest  and  concern 
are  indicative  that  the  problems  dealt  with  are  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance,  and  their  solution  by  this  legislation  or  otherwise  may 
result  in  an  improved  economic  system.” 

Fishback  discussed  the  several  sections  of  the  new  law,  in 
the  light  of  the  interpretations  which  have  been  placed  upon 
them  by  Congress  through  committee  reports  and  in  debate. 
He  made  the  point  that  while  the  language  of  the  law,  taken 
in  the  light  of  these  Congressional  records,  is  simple  and  clear 
to  those  who  look  through  to  its  foundation,  the  principal  criti¬ 
cism  and  cry  of  “obscurity”  arises  from  those  who  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  if  not  impossible  to  evade  the  law  and  show  discriminatory 
favors  to  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

Calling  attention  to  the  so-called  “brokerage  clause”  in  the 
Act,  Fishback  said:  “Be  very  sure  of  your  ground  before  you 
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Steam  Space 
Between  Arrows. 


cans. 


A  complete  line  of  canners’  seeds  car¬ 
ried  at  all  our  warehouses: — Atlanta, 
Ga;  Sacramento,  Cal;  Mercedes, 
Texas;  Toledo,  Ohio;—  Home  office, 
Milford,  Conn. 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


MILFORD 


CONNECTICUT 


^  A  IVFlVrTrT?  prompt  shipment 

\_>4  XjL  J-  1  J-  1  ^  XV  ■  -i  JLr  or  future  contract 

PEAS  •  BEAKS  •  CORN 
BEET  •  CARROT  •  CABBAGE 
PICKLE  CUCUMBER  SEED 


ORDER  R  HANSEN  SANITARY 


Inlet  Can  Chute  Can  Be 
Turned  in  Opposite 
Direction  if  Required. 


Strap  Iron  Supports 
to  Ceiling. 


Cans  Cannot  Jam  or  Be 
Crushed;  Positive  Feed. 

Water  Space 
Between 
Arrows. 


Can  Hooks  Can  Be  Lifted 
Out  and  Replaced  With¬ 
out  Use  of  Tools. 


Swivel  Drive  Pulley  Bracket 
Allows  Belt  to  Be  Run  in  Any 
Direction  to  Suit  Can  Runways. 


Automatic  Starting 
and  Stopping  Device. 


/  Waste  Water 

Discharge  to  Filler.  Hf*  Drain  Pipe. 

Interior  View  of  the  Hansen  Can  Washer 


Combined  Water  and 
Steam  Space. 

X 

Wheel  Moulds  Can  and  Tends 
to  Straighten  and  Hold  from 
All  Sides  so  as  to  Prevent 
Crushing  when  Filler  Stops. 


,  Draining  Space 
Between  Arrows. 


NOTE:  Steam  and  Water 
Nozzles  cannot  be  seen 
because  bottom  of  can 
faces  outward. 


CAN 

WASHER 
NOW  FOR 
SPRING 
DELIVERY 


May  be  had  for  any  one 
standard  size  can  except  No. 
10— on  short  notice — special 
washers  are  built  for  special 


Write  for  Booklet  “How  to  keep 
foreign  substances  out  of  Canned 
Foods” — 

Address  Dept.  W 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN.  U.S.A. 


California  Representative:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
200-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


Intermountain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEVITT  COMPANY 
1955  1st  Ave.,  South,  Seattle,  Washington;  also  905  First  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Ogden,  Utah 
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pay  brokerage  to  anyone  who  is  either  acting  for  or  in  behalf 
of  the  buyers  or  is  subject  to  their  direct  or  indirect  control. 
Don’t  be  misled  by  claims  or  statements  which  are  unsupported. 
Bear  in  mind  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  Federal  statute. 
Action  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against  a  canner  for 
violation  of  the  law  is  very  uncomfortable  and  most  embarrass¬ 
ing.  A  complaint  by  the  Commission  puts  the  spotlight  on  the 
respondent.  If  the  complaint  is  sustained  a  cease  and  desist 
order  brings  an  end  to  the  practice.  But,  if  it  is  not  ended 
the  Commission  can  obtain  a  court  order  to  enforce  the  cease 
and  desist  order.  Then  those  who  have  been  damaged  because 
they  did  not  get  the  benefits  of  the  price  discriminations  can 
sue  both  the  seller  and  the  buyer  jointly  for  the  amount  of  the 
damages  and  can  collect  three  fold  this  amount,  plus  court  costs 
and  reasonable  fees  for  the  plaintiff’s  attorneys.  A  cease  and 
desist  order  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  discrimination,  so  that 
all  the  plaintiff  needs  do  is  to  prove  the  amount  of  the  damage. 

“No  one  knows  how  Section  3  of  the  new  law,  the  one  pre¬ 
scribing  fines  and  imprisonment  will  be  interpreted  or  enforced, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  part  of  the  new  law 
and  subject  to  enforcement  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

“There  is  no  security  in  believing  that  the  law  does  not  amount 
to  anything  because  there  have  been  but  few  complaints  issued 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commision,  and  no  prosecutions  started 
under  the  criminal  clause.  The  government  agencies,  with  their 
limited  man  power,  must  necessarily  move  slowly  to  be  sure  of 
their  ground.  But  it  is  understood  that  investigations  are  being 
made  continuously  and  the  issuance  of  complaints  may  move 
with  more  rapidity  as  cases  are  completed  by  the  Commission.” 

Discussing  the  question  of  constitutionality,  Fishback  quoted 
Dr.  Melvin  T.  Copeland,  professor  of  marketing  and  a  noted 
economist  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  who  said: 

“The  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  an  amnedment  to  the  Clayton 
Act,  which  has  been  on  the  Federal  Statute  books  for  twenty- 
two  years.  The  constitutionality  of  the  Clayton  Act  seems  to 
be  beyond  question.  The  Robinson-Patman  Act  hardly  can  be 
unconstitutional  merely  because  it  restates  a  section  of  the 
Clayton  Act  in  order  to  render  it  enforceable.  The  provision 
in  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  which  makes  buyers  share  with 
sellers  the  responsibility  for  violations  of  the  law  is  in  harmony 
with  precedents  established  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  for 
common  carriers.  Hence  the  broadening  of  the  Clayton  Act  in 
this  respect  gives  no  ground  for  challenging  its  constitutionality.” 

“The  position  of  the  Association  food  broker  with  respect  to 
the  enactment  of  this  new  law,”  said  Fishback,  “has  been  much 
misunderstood.  From  the  outset  of  the  consideration  of  ways 
and  means  to  eliminate  unfair  trade  practices  and  prices  dis¬ 
criminations  from  the  industry,  the  food  broker  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  elimination  of  the  evils.  It  is  true  that 
when  the  unsound  and  uneconomic  practice  of  paying  brokerage 
or  the  broker’s  commission  to  the  buyer  was  declared  unlawful, 
the  food  broker  had  a  better  chance  to  compete  openly  and 
fairly.  He  did  not  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  his  own 
principals,  canners  and  manufacturers,  who  were  paying  or 
allowing  some  of  their  customers  that  which  they  called  ‘broker¬ 
age’  in  lieu  of  an  otherwise  secret  price  concession. 

“But,  the  primary  objective  of  the  food  broker  was  to  stop 
the  evils  where  ever  they  were  found.  He  had  no  fight  or 
quarrel  with  any  branch  of  the  industry  or  any  form  of  enter¬ 
prise.  He  did  object  to  some  of  the  things  that  some  of  them 
were  doing.  The  food  broker  knows  that  to  prosper,  he  must 
have  prosperous  principals  and  prosperous  customers.  Dis¬ 
criminations  in  favor  of  a  few  weakened  not  only  the  sellers, 
but  the  buyers  as  well.  Restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  poten¬ 
tial  market  and  only  those  who  got  the  benefit  of  discriminatory 
prices  kept  far  out  of  the  red.  The  sellers,  the  brokers  and  most 
of  the  buyers  were  getting  nowhere.  The  situation  had  to  be 
changed  to  save  the  economic  system  and  only  a  law  backed  by 
Federal  enforcement  seemed  to  be  the  answer. 

“Under  the  new  situation,  sellers  may  base  their  prices  fairly 
and  get  adequate  returns  to  enable  them  to  pay  producers  and 
labor  fair  returns  for  the  products  and  their  work.  Distributors 
may  concentrate  on  merchandising  policies  that  will  let  them  do 
a  far  better  job  of  serving  the  consumer.  Too  much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  buying  and  obtaining  preferential  prices  in 
the  recent  past.  No  one  will  suffer  now,  unless  it  be  those  who 
could  not  justify  their  place  in  the  business  world  by  their 


services  in  the  channel  of  production  and  distribution,  and  who 
had  to  have  advantages  over  their  competitors  in  order  to  exist. 
It  is  only  logical  that  they  should  suffer  if  they  had  to  destroy 
the  entire  field  of  fair  competition  in  order  to  continue  in 
business.” 

Concluding,  Fishback  again  quoted  from  Dr.  Copeland’s 
analysis  of  the  situation  existing  under  the  new  law,  saying: 

“The  requirements  of  the  law  are  in  accordance  with  sound 
business  policy.  There  are  more  cogent  reasons  why  a  manu¬ 
facturer  should  treat  all  customers  alike  than  there  are  for 
practicing  discrimination.  If  competitive  conditions  impel  a 
reduction  in  price  to  some  customers,  that  usually  means  that 
the  price  should  be  reduced  to  all  customers.  Sniping  tactics, 
which  cause  demoralization  of  the  market,  are  likely  to  be  more 
costly  in  the  end  than  a  forthright  attack  on  the  whole  market.” 

Dr.  Copeland’s  conclusion  of  his  able  analysis  of  the  entire 
situation  was  quoted  in  closing  as  follows: 

“The  test  of  compliance  is  not  difficult.  Any  manufacturer  or 
merchant  selling  in  interstate  trade  knows,  or  should  know, 
whether  or  not  he  is  offering  the  same  terms  to  all  customers 
and  whether  his  price  differentials  are  reasonable.  A  buyer 
knows,  or  should  know,  whether  he  is  pressing  for  inside  con¬ 
cessions.  If  sellers  and  buyers  accept  the  law  in  good  faith 
and  undertake  to  handle  their  transactions  accordingly,  they 
need  have  no  fear  of  going  to  jail.” 

Attorney  Ralph  F.  Fisher  discussed  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  edition  of  the  Social  Security  Legislation,  while 
Mr.  Harvey  Burr  related  how  Wisconsin  canners  have 
enjoyed  ( ?)  their  Unemployment  Act  for  the  past  year, 
and  some  of  the  hardships  that  all  canners  might  ex¬ 
pect  as  a  result  of  their  short  operating  season,  tran¬ 
sient  labor,  etc. 

A  Resolution  of  Thanks  to  the  Get-Together  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  banquet  an  entertainment,  and  to  the 
speakers  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  convention 
was  unanimously  passed. 

• 

AN  UNUSUAL  set  of  food  charts,  lithographed  in 
four  colors  is  being  distributed  by  the  American  Can 
Company  to  tens  of  thousands  of  school  coaches  and 
teachers  throughout  the  United  States.  Every  month 
beginning  with  October  1936  issue,  “Scholastic  Coach” 
carries  one  of  the  charts  in  the  form  of  a  six-page 
insert.  The  chart  is  easily  detached  and  displayed  on 
bulletin  boards  in  gymnasiums  and  school  rooms.  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  “Practical  Home  Economics”  and  “What’s 
New  in  Home  Economics”  offers  the  charts  to  those 
engaged  in  teaching  nutrition  and  food  facts. 

Each  chart  is  built  around  one  specific  “food  essen¬ 
tial”  and  lists  the  canned  foods  which  are  particularly 
strong  in  that  food  essential. 

The  set  includes  eight  charts,  all  of  which  bear  the 
Seal  of  Acceptance  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  By  April  1937,  more  than  50,000  of  these  sets 
will  have  been  distributed  as  the  result  of  that  number 
of  written  requests  for  the  material. 

The  food  essentials  covered  are: 

1 —  Protein 

2 —  Phosphorous 

3 —  Calcium 

4 —  Iron 

5 —  ^Vitamin  A 

6 —  ^Vitamin  B  and  or  G 

7 —  ^Vitamin  C 

8 —  Vitamin  D 

This  unique  service  in  the  interest  of  the  canning 
industry  is  being  received  with  great  favor  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  coaches  and  teachers. 
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Some  Aspects  of  the 

Federal  Social  Security  Act  and 
Federal  Revenue  Act  of  1936 

by  George  V.  Roundtree 

of  George  V.  Roundtree  &  Company 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  Chicago,  Illinois 


IF  there  is  an  adult  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has  not 
been  apprised  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  his  own  fault.  Reams  have  been  written  and  doubtless 
millions  of  words  spoken  about  this  far  reaching  legislation 
including  its  origin,  implications,  whom  it  affects,  whether  or 
not  it  will  be  declared  unconstitutional  and  its  economic  phases. 
One  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  this  welter  of  comment  is 
the  creation  of  a  certain  amount  of  confusion.  Accordingly, 
it  is  desirable  to  separate  some  of  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and 
try  to  present  the  needed  information  understandably.  In  the 
solution  of  military  problems,  students  are  urged  to  train  their 
thoughts  to  the  why,  where,  when  and  how  of  each  proposition. 
Applying  this  formula  to  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  we 
should  determine  what  records  should  be  kept,  why  information 
is  required,  when  actions  may  be  taken  or  returns  filed  and  to 
whom. 

There  are  nine  titles  to  the  Act  of  which  we  need  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  but  three.  These  are  Title  II — Federal  Old  Age 
Benefits,  Title  VIII — Tax  With  Respect  to  Employment,  and 
Title  IX — Tax  Upon  Employers  of  8  or  More.  It  is  pertinent 
that  a  close  distinction  be  made  between  them. 

FEDERAL  COMPENSATION  INSURANCE  RETURN 

An  annual  return  of  excise  tax  on  employers  of  eight  or  more 
individuals  must  be  filed  for  the  calendar  year  1936  on  form 
940,  not  later  than  January  31,  1937.  The  form  is  relatively 
simple  but  accompanying  instructions  should  be  carefully  read 
before  filing.  Space  is  provided  for  the  total  wages  paid  or 
payable  for  the  calendar  year.  The  wages  of  certain  employees 
including  agricultural  labor,  domestic  service,  family  employ¬ 
ment,  etc.,  are  to  be  deducted  to  arrive  at  the  total  wages  subject 
to  the  tax.  The  tax  for  1936  will  amount  to  1%.  (It  will  be 
2%  for  1937,  3%  for  1938  and  thereafter.)  Every  employer 
is  required  to  file  a  return,  who,  on  each  of  some  twenty  days 
during  the  taxable  year,  each  day  being  in  a  different  calendar 
week,  employed  eight  or  more  individuals  for  some  portion  of 
the  day.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  important  that  smaller  canners 
make  a  careful  review  of  their  pay  roll  records  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  liable  for  the  tax.  An  employer 
generally  is  any  person  not  specifically  exempted  who  has  in 
his  employ  the  specified  number  of  persons  not  exempted.  An 
employee  is  a  person  who  is  counted  in  determining  whether  or 
not  an  employer  has  the  specified  number  of  individuals  in 
employment  subject  to  the  Act,  whose  wages  are  included  in 
the  pay  roll  when  computing  contributions  and  who  may  be 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation  benefits  under  proper 
circumstances.  An  employer  may  be  a  corporation,  partnership, 
trust  or  an  individual.  The  officers  of  corporations  are  em¬ 
ployees  but  partners  in  a  partnership  are  not. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  EXEMPT 

Inasmuch  as  agricultural  labor  is  not  subject  to  the  tax  and 
as  many  canners  operate  farms,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
distinction  or  separate  grouping  of  this  class  of  labor.  Agri¬ 
cultural  labor  includes  all  services  performed  by  an  employee  on 


a  farm  in  connection  with  cultivation  of  the  soil,  harvesting  of 
crops  and  raising,  feeding  or  management  of  live  stock.  It 
also  includes  services  in  connection  with  the  processing  of 
articles  from  materials  which  were  produced  on  the  farm  as 
well  as  packaging,  transportation  or  marketing  of  those  ma¬ 
terials  or  articles.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  work 
is  an  incident  to  ordinary  farming  as  distinguished  from  manu¬ 
facturing  or  commercial  operations.  Accordingly,  canners  may 
not  consider  their  business  of  packing,  packaging,  transporta¬ 
tion,  etc.,  as  incident  to  agriculture.  In  our  opinion,  canning 
would  clearly  be  construed  as  a  manufacturing  or  commercial 
operation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  labor  of  employees  growing 
canning  crops  and  their  delivery  to  the  cannery  in  the  raw 
condition  is  exempt.  As  an  illustration,  we  believe  the  labor  on 
peas  up  to  the  vining  station  may  be  construed  as  agricultural 
labor.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  viner  labor  and  subsequent 
transportation  of  peas  from  the  viner  to  the  factory  would  be 
construed  as  labor  subject  to  the  tax. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  STATE  FUNDS  DEDUCTIBLE  IN 
THE  FEDERAL  RETURN 

Title  IX  provides  a  credit  up  to  90%  on  account  of  contribu¬ 
tions  to  state  unemployment  compensation  funds,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  credit  where  state  contribution  rates  have  been  reduced 
under  certain  merit  rating  clauses.  The  credit  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  state  fund  is  measured  by  wages  payable  with  respect 
to  employment  in  a  calendar  year  and  will  be  allowed  only  for 
contributions  which  themselves  are  paid  before  the  date  for 
filing  the  Federal  tax  return  for  such  year.  For  example,  if 
the  tax  shown  by  the  Federal  return  is  $100.00,  an  amount  up 
to  $90.00  paid  to  a  state  unemployment  fund  may  be  deducted. 
If  the  taxpayer  is  in  a  state  that  has  not  enacted  an  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  law,  the  full  amount  of  the  Federal  tax  must 
be  paid  with  no  attendant  benefits.  The  following  states  have 
enacted  compensation  laws: 

Alabama 
California 

District  of  Columbia 
Idaho 
Indiana 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi 
New  Hampshire 
An  affidavit  must  be  submitted  with  the  Federal  return  stating 
that  the  return  and  accompanying  schedules  are  correct  and 
that  no  part  of  the  credit  claimed  with  respect  to  state  con¬ 
tributions  is  for  contributions  outside  the  state  or  for  excepted 
services,  and  that  no  part  of  such  credit  is  with  respect  to  money 
deducted  or  to  be  deducted  from  the  wages  of  employees.  Proof 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
before  March  15,  1937,  as  the  basis  for  the  allowance  of  credits 
for  state  contributions.  Acceptable  proof  will  be  the  certifica¬ 
tion  by  the  proper  state  officer  on  Federal  form  940-A  executed 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

Wisconsin 
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after  receipt  of  the  last  contribution  from  the  employer  for  the 
calendar  year.  These  forms  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  by  the  state  officer  and  will  be  checked  with  forms  940 
filed  by  employers.  The  merit  rating  credit  merely  means  that 
if  the  state  law  provides  that  after  contributions  equal  say  10% 
of  the  annual  pay  roll  are  made  and  are  maintained  at  that 
figure,  no  further  contributions  are  to  be  made.  Under  such  a 
condition  the  90%  credit  may  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  in  the 
Federal  return  after  the  calendar  year  1937. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Unemployment  compensation  is  defined  as  “regular  cash  pay¬ 
ments  to  unemployed  persons  who  qualify  under  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  laws.”  Benefits  are  defined  in  most  state 
statutes  as  “moneys  payable  to  an  employee  as  compensation  for 
his  wage  losses  due  to  employment.”  In  the  majority  of  states, 
benefits  are  paid  to  a  totally  unemployed  individual  at  the  rate 
of  50%  of  his  full-time  weekly  wage,  with  a  maximum  of  $15.00 
per  week.  Generally,  the  state  laws  provide  for  one  week  of 
benefits  for  each  four  weeks  of  employment,  occurring  within 
the  104  weeks  preceding  close  of  the  employees  most  recent 
employment.  A  waiting  period  of  from  three  to  six  weeks  is 
required  after  termination  of  the  employment  before  the  un¬ 
employment  compensation  starts.  The  state  plans  invariably 
require  than  an  employee  shall  not  be  deemed  eligible  for  benefits 
in  any  week  of  his  partial  or  total  unemployment  unless  he  is 
available  for  work  and  has  registered  or  inquired  for  work. 
Thus  an  employee  who  is  .unable,  because  of  sickness  or  other 
physical  disability,  shall  be  ineligible  for  benefits. 

THE  FEDERAL  OLD  AGE  TAXES 

An  income  tax  upon  employees  and  an  excise  tax  on  em¬ 
ployers,  both  taxes  being  based  upon  wages  paid  to  employees 
are  effective  January  1,  1937,  under  Titles  II  and  VIII  respec¬ 
tively.  The  income  tax  on  employees  for  1937,  1938  and  1939 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  1%  and  is  graduated  upward  at  intervals 
of  three  years  until  it  reaches  3%  after  December  31,  1948.  The 
excise  tax  on  employers  will  be  at  the  same  rates  as  the  tax 
imposed  upon  employees.  Both  taxes  are  based  on  “wages” 
which  means  all  remuneration  for  employment  except  the 
amount  in  excess  of  $3,000.00  paid  to  an  individual  by  an  em¬ 
ployer  with  respect  to  employment.  The  law  requires  that  the 
tax  on  employees  be  deducted  from  their  wages  and  paid  by 
the  employer.  An  employee  is  defined  under  this  title  as  any 
individual  who  performs  any  service  in  any  employment  not 
excluded  by  the  Act.  The  exclusions  are  represented  by  agri¬ 
cultural  labor,  domestic  service  in  a  private  home,  casual  labor, 
service  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  or  an  instrumentality  thereof,  service  performed  in  the 
employ  of  a  state  and  service  performed  for  a  charitable  enter¬ 
prise.  Each  employer  is  required  to  prepare  a  return  monthly 
on  form  SS-1  to  file  with  and  pay  to  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  district  in  which  the  principal  place  of  business 
of  the  employer  is  located.  The  return  for  the  month  of  January 
1937  will  be  filed  during  February. 

OLD  AGE  BENEFITS 

Benefit  payments  are  to  be  made  each  month  after  the  wage 
earner  reaches  the  age  of  65  or  after  January  1,  1942,  which¬ 
ever  date  is  later.  A  qualified  individual  is  one  who  appears  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board  as  at  least 
65  years  of  age,  has  received  wages  in  the  amount  of  at  least 
$2,000.00  with  respect  to  employment  after  December  31,  1936, 
and  before  he  attained  the  age  of  65  on  some  five  days  each 
day  being  in  a  different  calendar  year.  The  old  age  benefits  on 
total  wages  up  to  $3,000.00  shall  be  at  the  monthly  rate  of  % 
of  1%  of  the  total  wages  plus  1/12  of  1%  of  the  amount  over 
$3,000.00  but  not  over  $45,000.00,  plus  1/24  of  1%  of  the  amount 
over  $45,000.00.  Thus  the  minimum  benefits  receivable  shall  be 
$10.00  per  month,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  monthly  rate  exceed 
$85.00. 

ACCOUNTING  RECORDS 

Federal  regulations  require  that  every  person  subject  to  the 
Act  shall  keep  such  permanent  records  as  are  necessary  to 
establish  the  total  amount  of  remuneration  payable  to  his 
employees  in  cash  or  other  medium  showing  separately,  services 


excepted  and  certain  other  information.  Each  employer  is  also 
required  to  keep  a  record  of  contributions  paid  by  him  into  any 
state  unemployment  fund  with  respect  to  services  during  the 
calendar  year  not  excepted.  While  not  mandatory,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  each  employee  maintain  a  record  showing  the  names 
of  employers,  character  of  employment,  dates  and  amounts  of 
wages  received. 

No  particular  method  of  accounting  or  form  of  record  is  pre¬ 
scribed  for  employers.  Each  person  is  permitted  to  adopt  such 
records  and  such  method  of  accounting  as  may  best  meet  the 
requirements  of  his  own  business,  provided  that  they  clearly  and 
accurately  show  the  information  required.  Any  person  who 
employs  individuals  during  any  calendar  year,  but  who  considers 
he  is  not  an  employer  subject  to  the  tax  should  be  prepared  to 
establish  his  status  by  proper  records.  Such  records  shall  at 
all  times  be  open  to  inspection  by  internal  revenue  officers  and 
shall  be  preserved  for  at  least  four  years  from  the  due  date  of 
the  tax  for  the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate.  The  law  pre¬ 
scribes  rather  serious  penalties  for  failure  to  keep  adequate 
records. 

During  the  past  year,  numerous  stationers  and  manufacturers 
of  loose-leaf  records  have  prepared  pay  roll  forms  which  have 
doubtless  been  offered  repeatedly  to  employers.  We  find  em¬ 
ployers  have  different  methods  for  accumulating  pay  roll  data. 

If  such  methods  are  suitable  in  the  business  we  see  no  reason 
for  changing  them.  Irrespective  of  the  adequacy  of  the  basic 
records,  however,  we  suggest  that  the  data  be  recorded  on  loose- 
leaf  pay  roll  sheets  of  good  quality,  preferably  11x17,  an  illus¬ 
trative  heading  for  which  follows: 

1.  Registration  number. 

2.  Name. 

3.  Time  Worked: 

(a)  Days 

(b)  Hours 

4.  Rate: 

(a)  Per  Week 

(b)  Per  Hour 

5.  Earnings: 

(a)  Wages 

(b)  Other 

6.  Total. 

7.  Deductions: 

(a)  State  unemployment  insurance  tax 

(b)  Federal  old  age  benefit  tax 

(c)  Group  insurance 

(d)  Miscellaneous 

(e)  Total 

8.  Balance  Due. 

9.  Check  number. 

A  ledger  sheet  should  be  kept  for  each  employee,  perhaps 
alphabetically  by  factories  to  which  weekly  or  semi-monthly 
postings  should  be  made.  These  ledger  sheets  should  have  suffi¬ 
cient  lines  to  receive  all  of  the  postings  for  one  year.  Separate 
columns  should  provide  for  the  total  earnings,  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  tax  and  the  Federal  old  age  benefit  tax.  In  addition  to 
the  pay  roll  and  ledger  sheets,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a 
historical  record  be  kept  for  each  employee  which  may  be  started 
at  the  time  of  his  employment.  This  record  should  show  the 
employees  name  and  address,  age,  marital  status,  dates  of 
previous  employment  subject  to  the  act,  by  whom  employed, 
rates  of  pay  and  other  details. 

THE  REVENUE  ACT  OF  1936 

While  the  pay  roll  taxes  will  take  small  but  persistent  bites 
of  employer  as  well  as  employee  income  involving  a  tremendous 
amount  of  detailed  computations,  record  keeping  and  returns, 
the  new  provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  will  have  a  much 
more  paralyzing  immediate  effect  upon  corporations  that  have 
enjoyed  profitable  operations  during  1936  or  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  therein.  The  new  law  provides  a  normal  tax  on 
income  ranging  from  8%  on  the  first  $2,000.00  to  15%  on 
amounts  over  $40,000.00.  This  compares  with  13%%  imposed 
by  the  previous  law.  The  most  important  departure  from 
prior  legislation  however  is  imposition  of  a  surtax  ranging  from 
7%  to  27%  on  undistributed  net  income  in  addition  to  the  normal 
tax.  Undistributed  net  income  means  the  net  income  subject 
to  the  normal  tax  less  the  following: 
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(a)  Normal  Tax. 

(b)  Credit  for  interest  on  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Dividends  paid  credit. 

In  an  effort  to  escape  the  drastic  surtaxes  many  of  the  larger 
corporations  have  recently  paid  extra  cash  dividends,  bonuses 
and  in  many  other  respects  have  minimized  their  taxable  income 
for  the  current  year.  There  are  a  great  many  questions  in¬ 
volved  ■which  assume  increasing  importance  as  the  subject  is 
developed.  Each  case  must  be  solved  on  its  own  merits. 

PROCEDURE  TO  MINIMIZE  THE  TAX 

To  secure  the  dividends  paid  credit,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
make  a  close  approximation  of  the  probable  income  subject  to 
the  Federal  tax  prior  to  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  We  suggest 
that  each  company  take  a  reasonably  accurate  inventory  of  its 
finished  product  and  supplies  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
month  of  its  fiscal  year.  Depreciation,  accrued  interest,  broker¬ 
age  and  so  forth  should  be  computed  as  well  as  unexpired  insur¬ 
ance  and  other  deferred  expenses.  Estimates  should  then  be 
made  of  the  sales  and  expenses  for  the  remaining  month  or 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  After  the  estimated  net  income  for 
the  year  is  determined,  a  tentative  calculation  of  the  normal 
tax  should  be  made  to  arrive  at  the  adjusted  net  income.  If 
dividends  (includable  in  taxable  income  of  stockholders)  have 
been  paid  since  the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year,  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  adjusted  net  income,  the  problem  has  been 
solved.  If  not,  consideration  may  be  given  to  paying  such 
dividends  prior  to  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Where  the  stock  is  held  by  one  or  two  individuals  who  may 
have  substantial  income  from  outside  sources,  payment  of  a 
dividend  equal  to  the  adjusted  net  income  may  result  in  a  higher 
Federal  tax  on  the  individuals  than  would  be  sustained  by  the 
corporation.  Assume  a  corporation  in  a  small  locality  has  made 
a  substantial  profit  for  the  current  year  and  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  paying  a  normal  cash  dividend  of  say  6%  in  prior 
years.  It  may  be  highly  undesirable  to  pay  a  cash  dividend  this 
year  amounting  to  several  times  the  customary  dividend,  for 
several  reasons.  Such  action  may  not  be  clearly  understood  by 
certain  stockholders  and  may  indirectly  invite  higher  costs 
represented  by  unwarranted  demands  of  labor  for  additional 
compensation  and  growers  for  higher  prices  of  raw  products. 

It  is  possible  the  corporation  has  inadequate  working  capital 
even  though  it  has  earned  a  substantial  profit  during  the  current 
year.  In  some  cases  corporations  will  have  a  deficit  represented 
by  prior  years  losses  and  the  state  law  may  preclude  declaration 
and  payment  of  a  dividend  until  such  deficit  is  made  up.  Where 
a  deficit  exists  and  the  state  law  prohibits  the  directors  from 
paying  a  dividend,  we  suggest  that  an  effort  be  made  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  deficit  by  scaling  down  the  capital  stock,  procuring 
additional  capital  contributions  by  stockholders  or  otherwise. 
This  action,  of  course,  must  be  taken  prior  to  close  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

In  the  event  the  company  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the 
required  dividend  in  cash  or  it  appears  undesirable  to  sub¬ 
stantially  increase  the  dividend  rate,  it  may  be  paid  with  income 
debentures,  notes  or  with  some  other  form  of  obligation.  In 
accordance  with  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision,  a  dividend 
may  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  one  class  of  stock  with  shares 
of  another  class  provided  it  changes  the  status  of  the  stock¬ 
holders.  If  this  plan  seems  acceptable  and  the  company  has  only 
one  class  of  stock,  it  will  be  necessary  to  create  an  additional 
class  through  change  in  the  charter.  In  many  cases  we  are 
rather  favorable  to  creation  of  income  debentures  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  deductible  dividend.  These  could  be  made  to  bear  in¬ 
terest  at  a  very  low  rate,  payable  only  if  and  when  the  corpora¬ 
tion  earns  a  specified  profit  and  could  mature  at  a  date  or  dates 
several  years  hence.  These  obligations  would  not  appear  as 
current  liabilities  in  the  Balance  Sheet  (except  as  to  amounts 
maturing  within  one  year),  there  would  be  no  burden  of  interest 
on  them  unless  the  company  made  reasonable  profits  and  the 
interest  on  the  debentures  would  be  deductible  in  future  years 
both  for  normal  and  surtaxes.  Moreover,  obligations  of  this 
character  are  suitable  for  gifts  by  recipients  to  their  heirs  or 
transfer  to  trust  funds  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  estate  and 
inheritance  taxes. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


REAL  INSURANCE 
SERVICE 

#  is  more  than  simple  issuance  of  policies  to  your 
order.  It  means  proper  supervision  of  your 
entire  insurance  set-up. 

#  It  calls  for  an  expert  survey  of  your  physical 
properties  so  that  your  speci&c  requirements 
may  he  met  in  the  most  comprehensive  yet 
economical  manner. 

#  It  suggests  the  elimination  of  hazards  and  the 
installation  of  safeguards  in  order  to  bring 
your  insurance  costs  down  to  the  lowest  figure. 

GANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

WARNER  INTER-IORANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WANNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigeui  five.,  CHICAGO 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

For  All  Food  Products 


We  Manufacture  More  Than  Fifty  Various 
Types  of  Equipment  for  The  Canner 


ROBINS'  Improved  ROBINS' 

All  Steel  Retort  In  Stock  Ail  Perforated  Process  Crates 
For  Immediate  Shipment 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard,  Concord  &  W.  Falls  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Write  Us  About  The  Tuc-Robins  Line  Of  Whale  Grain 
Com  Canning  Madiinery. 

Elastern  Sales  RepresentatiTes  For  F.  H.  LANGSEINKAMP  CO. 
for  their  line  of  tomato  pulp  and  tomato  juice  equipment. 
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More  Sales  to  Fewer  Customers 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


A  SK  any  canner,  “How’s  things?”  and  if  he’s  a 
thinking  fellow  he  will  answer,  “Too  good  I’m 
/  \  afraid.”  Reports  from  all  sources  show  positive 

trends  toward  complete  cleanups  of  stocks  and  steadily 
advancing  prices.  This  foreshadows  only  one  thing, 
acreage  next  year!  We  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  we 
never  saw  over-production  on  all  four  major  commodi¬ 
ties  for  canning  in  one  year.  Even  if  we  had  seen  such 
a  calamity  we  are  still  confident  we  need  not  worry 
over  over-production  in  1937  with  such  a  complete 
clean  up  in  prospect.  We’ll  all  plant  our  heads  off! 

Facing  such  a  condition  only  the  wise  man  will 
tighten  up  on  distributive  channels,  only  a  master  mind 
will  look  far  enough  ahead  to  realize  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  1937-38  will  see  more  need  than 
ever  for  the  loyal,  wholehearted  support  of  distribu¬ 
tors.  Instead  we  are  very  apt  to  attempt  widening 
distribution  by  appointing  new  brokers  and  trying  to 
enter  new  markets.  The  cultivation  in  a  thorough 
manner  of  all  the  worth  while  accounts  we  now  have 
is  fartherest  from  our  thoughts.  We’d  better  stop  and 
consider  things  a  moment. 

Whatever  the  Robinson-Patman  bill  eventually  does 
for  industry  as  a  whole  it  now  points  the  way  clearly 
to  intensive  cultivation  of  customer  accounts  to  a  point 
we  have  not  reached  as  yet.  Such  cultivation  is  best 
conducted  as  always  in  markets  nearest  home.  It’s 
Okeh  to  shoot  at  the  moon  and  maybe  hit  a  star  once 
in  a  while,  but  if  you  have  never  analyzed  the  profit¬ 
ableness  of  accounts  you  now  have,  do  so  between  now 
and  the  time  you  meet  your  customers  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago.  Better  still,  take  a  map  of  the  United 
States  and  mark  on  it  the  distribution  points  in  which 
you  do  eighty  per  cent  of  your  business.  In  some  cities 
you  will  admit  you  do  but  little  and  yet  in  others  enjoy 
a  fine  business.  If  such  limited  sales  areas  are  between 
points  in  which  you  command  a  fine  business  you  had 
better  consider  carefully  just  what  you  may  do  to 
remedy  the  situation.  In  conversation  today  with  a 
leading  full  line  packer  I  was  pleased  to  learn  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  concentrated  in  a  little  over  two  hundred 
accounts.  Some  are  willing  to  admit  they  are  effecting 
savings  up  to  as  much  as  nine  and  ten  per  cent  since 
buying  the  major  part  of  their  requirements  for  canned 
vegetables  from  a  single  canner.  Jobbers  still  stock¬ 
ing  line  after  line  of  coast  fruits  are  losing  support  of 
retail  dealers  who  prefer  to  put  their  eggs  in  a  single 
brand  basket  and  ride  along  with  it.  If  you  feel  this 
statement  will  bear  questioning,  think  a  moment  of  the 
wholesale  grocer  you  know  who  sells  a  number  of  well 
known  brands  of  canned  fruits,  and  nine  chances  out 
of  ten  you  will  find  some  private  label  jobber  is  selling 
a  majority  of  the  fancy  canned  fruits  sold  in  the  mar¬ 


ket.  You  see,  the  wholesaler,  wrongly  thinking  he  is 
doing  a  favor  to  his  trade  by  making  available  to  them 
all  the  wide  variety  of  brands  they  feel  they  need,  is 
tearing  down  daily  the  support  he  requires  in  order  to 
put  over  a  line  of  nationally  advertised  canned  fruits. 
All  salesmen  for  private  label  jobbers  need  to  do  in 
such  a  case  is  to  point  out  to  customers  how  inventory 
is  reduced  by  the  handling  of  their  label  only  and  they 
have  a  friend  as  well  as  a  customer. 

The  plans  for  merchandising  already  laid  by  leading 
canners  are  still  very  much  in  the  formative  state  as 
far  as  1937  is  concerned.  They  all  think  they  will  do 
certain  things,  they  all  feel  certain  support  of  distribu¬ 
tors  will  be  required,  but  all  are  scary  for  fear  Robin¬ 
son-Patman  et  al  will  clamp  down  and  then  where  will 
they  be !  This  writer  at  the  moment,  toward  the  close 
of  the  year,  will  not  hazard  a  guess  as  to  whether  or 
not  leading  national  advertisers  will  pay  for  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising  in  1937,  but  I  am  not  guessing  when  I 
do  say  canners  everywhere  will  do  well  to  concentrate 
sales  as  far  as  possible.  It  may  be  one  of  the  ways  out 
for  canners  willing  to  pay  for  co-operative  advertising 
will  be  for  them  to  price  their  goods  on  a  quantity  basis 
and  such  a  procedure  certainly  calls  for  concentration 
to  a  high  degree  if  all  or  the  majority  are  to  benefit 
by  means  of  a  quantity  price  allowing  them  to  be  com¬ 
petitive  with  others  of  like  size  and  standing. 

I  have  no  wish  to  run  counter  to  any  concerted 
opinion  among  canners  who  feel  they  are  well  off  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  paying  advertising  allowances  as 
such,  but  to  all  such  I  say,  look  over  the  pages  of  week¬ 
end  papers  in  any  large  city.  What  do  you  find? 
Simply  that  corporate  chains  and  super  markets,  big 
operators  everywhere,  are  selling  each  week-end  more 
and  more  merchandise  at  less  than  cost  to  them  in  their 
warehouses.  Such  merchandising  (?)  will  result  in 
quickly  driving  to  private  labels  such  retail  grocers  as 
are  still  attempting  to  advertise  co-operatively  in  news¬ 
papers,  unless  manufacturers  are  willing  to  help  them 
fight  the  battle  against  larger  interests.  It  is  unthink¬ 
able  that  voluntary  co-operative  groups  will  give  up 
without  a  struggle,  they  are  certainly  going  to  put  on 
the  pressure  for  advertising  allowances.  Already  you 
have  some  canners  granting  them,  I  don’t  see  how  the 
rest  will  be  able  to  avoid  paying  them.  Canners  need 
the  sales  support  of  retail  grocers  moving  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  goods;  retailers  in  a  position  to  give  this  are 
those  members  of  co-operative  groups  that  have  been 
doing  newspaper  advertising.  This  cannot  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  all  instances  without  advertising  allowances. 

At  any  rate,  look  over  your  field,  pick  out  the  points 
in  which  you  are  not  doing  the  business  you  should  and 
then  concentrate  on  a  plan  of  merchandising  that  will 
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accomplish  your  objective.  Legally  of  course,  and 
there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  canners  may  grant 
advertising  allowances  that  you  won’t  find  it  hard  to 
fit  one  to  your  particular  case.  Having  made  the  first 
contacts,  watch  your  step  and  follow  through  on  the 
account.  Generous  sampling  must  be  done,  friendly 
contacts  established  with  all  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  moving  of  your  goods.  Some  innocent  appear¬ 
ing  employee  may  be  slighted  in  a  hurried  completion 
of  advertising  arrangements  and  you’ll  be  surprised 
that  your  well  laid  plans  do  not  work  out  as  you 
expected. 

If  you  have  been  far-sighted  you  have  only  a  few 
customers  you  wish  to  develop  intensively.  Make  a 
confidant  of  your  broker,  ask  his  advice  on  how  to 
best  get  the  business  in  the  volume  you  feel  will  be 
profitable.  After  all,  your  broker  is  your  employee, 
it’s  to  his  best  interests  to  sell  all  the  goods  he  can,  and 
he  should  know  the  market  and  customers  better  than 
you  do. 

Having  settled  on  the  markets  you  will  work  hard  in 
1937,  decide  next  how  you  will  get  the  business.  Some 
will  be  susceptible  to  local  radio  advertising  support, 
others  will  prefer  newspaper  advertising,  while  still 
others  will  want  you  to  help  them  with  their  local  ad¬ 
vertising.  If  you  are  located  quite  close  to  some  of 
them  the  very  nearness  of  your  plant  to  their  ware¬ 
house  will  prove  to  be  an  advantage  of  no  mean 
moment.  If  you  are  in  the  same  state  as  your  prospec¬ 
tive  customer,  pride  in  selling  local  grown  and  packed 
products  will  work  in  your  favor.  Your  reputation 
for  volume  sales  in  adjacent  markets  will  help  you 
interest  the  buyer  who  so  far  has  sold  more  for  others 
if  you  will  approach  him  in  the  proper  manner. 

After  your  plans  are  laid  and  contacts  interested  in 
your  proposition,  look  carefully  after  the  newcomers 
in  your  distributive  family  through  the  coming  season. 
Take  care  that  all  are  brought  up  to  date  on  policy 
matters  and  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  various  steps 
in  your  sales  development  program.  Personal  contact 
will  do  most  toward  cementing  close  relations  between 
customer  and  canner,  but  printed  broadsides,  weekly 
bulletins  and  accurate  posting  letters  will  keep  your 
friendship  alive  and  effective.  Careful  planning  will 
show  you  how  you  can  cut  down  in  1937  on  the  number 
of  your  distributors  and  still  sell  more  goods.  Work 
out  such  a  program,  carry  it  to  a  succesfsul  conclusion 
and  your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  in  1937.  They’ll 
have  to  increase  if  you  are  to  put  out  the  acreage  you 
now  plan  on  contracting  for.  Adopt  as  your  sales 
slogan  for  the  New  Year,  “More  sales  to  fewer 
customers.”  Follow  this  plan  in  1937  for  a  Happier 
New  Year. 

SARCO  COMPANY,  INC.,  183  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  manufacturers  of  steam  specialties,  an¬ 
nounce  the  completion  of  a  new  line  of  electric  tem¬ 
perature  controls  for  heating,  air  conditioning,  re¬ 
frigeration,  and  industrial  processes.  The  new  line 
includes  line  voltage  thermostats,  ranging  from  simple 
room  types  to  multiple  switch  dial  thermometer  ther¬ 
mostats  for  the  most  exacting  industrial  requirements. 
Included  also  are  hydraulically  operated  motor  valves 
for  steam,  gas,  oil,  water,  brine,  or  freon. 


Illustrated  .  .  . 

A-B  Hot  Water  Exhauster 
with  covers  removed 


A-B  Hot  Water  Exhausters  are  ideal  for  red  fruits  or  any 
product  with  which  the  slight  bleaching  that  occurs  in  a 
steam  exhaust  is  objectionable.  Many  canners  prefer  the 
long,  slow,  penetrating  exhaust  possible  in  this  hot  water 
machine  for  all  their  products. 


A-B  Machines  are  built  sturdy  and  substantial  for  a  long, 
satisfactory,  useful  life.  They  give  top  service  always. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  particulars  of  A-B  Hot  Water 
Exhausters. 


mm  MAESiiKsir 

Sprague-Se/ls  Division 


HOOPESTON  ILLINOIS 

I  Spragu«-S«lls  Division  | 

I  Hoopaston,  Illinois  | 

I  Kindly  sand  full  datails  and  quota  on  an  A-B  Hot  Watar  Exhauster  tor  i 

I  - cans  ot - with  capacity  of - ; -  j 

I  (size)  (product)  (quantity)  | 

I  cans  per  hour.  j 

I  (Name)  .  I 

I  (Address)  . A-B-lOl-T  j 

I _ — - ' 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  the  new  Chisholm-Ryder  Catalog 
“The  Best  of  Everj^thing  for  the  Canner”?  It’s  a 
“honey”  not  only  in  the  attractiveness  of  its  “get  up” 
but  in  the  listing  of  every  canning  necessity  from 
spraying  and  dusting  equipment  to  stencils  and  mark¬ 
ing  brushes.  Of  course,  all  equipment  needed  within 
the  cannery,  as  well  as  outside  is  included.  Address 
the  company  at  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  for  your 
copy.  • 

MORE  FLORIDA  GRAPEFRUIT  is  expected  to  move  into 
consumption  through  canning  channels  this  season 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration.  From  a  very  small  beginning  in  the 
1921-22  season,  when  about  10,000  boxes  of  grapefruit 
were  canned,  the  canning  industry  has  grown  until 
with  Florida’s  record  crop  of  over  16,000,000  boxes  this 
year,  canneries  are  expected  to  use  around  7,800,000 
boxes  or  nearly  half  of  Florida’s  crop  this  season.  The 
previous  peak  use  of  Florida  grapefruit  by  canneries 
was  in  1934  when  over  5,500,000  boxes,  or  a  third  of 
the  15,200,000  produced  in  the  State,  were  utilized  for 
canning  purposes. 

• 

E.  P.  STROTHMAN  is  appointed  sales  manager  of  the 
Ceramic  Products  Department  of  the  A.  0.  Smith 
Corporation,  in  an  announcement  made  by  C.  C.  Joys, 
Jr.,  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Sales.  First  associated 
with  the  A.  0.  Smith  Corporation  in  1929,  Mr.  Stroth- 
man  has  since  served  in  the  sales  engineering  and  sales 
promotion  departments  of  the  company.  For  the  past 
several  years  he  has  been  active  in  the  sales  of  glass 
lined  tanks  to  the  brewing,  canning  and  other  indus¬ 
tries. 

-• 

SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY  has  been  all  too  modest  about 
their  achievement  in  the  development  of  their  Beet 
Harvesters.  Suppose  they  have  been  content  to  let  its 
operation  speak  for  itself  and  to  let  “Pathe  News” 
show  its  operation  to  the  world  in  the  leading  movie 
theatres  over  the  country.  When  “Pathe”  features 
’em,  they’ve  got  something. 

• 

DIRECTORS  of  the  Alaska  Pacific  Salmon  Company 
have  called  a  special  meeting  of  stockholders  to  auth¬ 
orize  the  issuance  of  50,000  shares  of  $20.00  par  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  to  be  available  for  use  in  paying  dividends 
on  the  common. 

• 

BIG  THINGS  are  planned  for  the  Fifth  Annual  Banquet 
of  the  Young  Guard  Society  of  the  National  Canners’ 
Association  and  Allied  Industries  to  be  held  at  the 
Stevens,  Monday  evening,  January  25th.  Secretary 
Ed.  Woelper  reports  intense  interest  and  the  fear  that 
attendance  will  have  to  be  limited  to  the  capacity  of 
the  Tower  Ballroom.  Write  Ed  at  once  at  811  South 
Wolfe  Street,  Baltimore,  care  of  National  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  for  your  reservation. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  INC.,  announce  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  forty-five  acre  plot  in  Tampa,  Florida,  which 
will  be  used  as  a  site  for  a  new  can  manufacturing 
plant,  the  construction  of  which  will  start  shortly.  The 
new  plant  will  be  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of 
packers’  cans,  and  will  include  warehouse  buildings, 
truck  and  freight  car  loading  platforms  with  siding 
connections  to  the  Seaboard  and  Atlantic  Coast  Rail¬ 
roads.  Total  floor  area  will  approximate  70,000  square 
feet,  and  total  cost  with  equipment  is  estimated  at 
about  $500,000. 

• 

PLANS  HAVE  BEEN  approved  by  Nunut  Foods,  Inc.,  of 
Plainwell,  Michigan,  to  market  four  distinctly  new 
canned  foods.  Offered  under  the  generic  name : 
“Cream  of  Nuts  (Homogenized)”  are  four  flavors. 
Cream  of  Peanut,  Cream  of  Almond,  Cream  of  Black 
Walnut,  and  Cream  of  Chocolate  Cashew. 

• 

RIPON  CANNING  COMPANY,  INC.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Ripon,  California,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
100  shares  of  no  par  value.  The  incorporators  are 
Charles  B.  Tawney  and  John  A.  Thiemann  of  Ripon, 
and  Joseph  Capolino  of  Merced,  California. 

• 

G  &  J  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  has  been  established 
at  3914  Willow  Street,  Dallas,  Texas,  to  handle  a  full 
line  of  canning  equipment  and  cannery  supplies. 

• 

THE  FERRYBOAT  General  Frisbie,  which  for  years 
plied  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  has  been  purchased  by 
R.  D.  Suryan  of  Anacortes,  Washington,  and  will  be 
converted  into  a  cannery  ship. 

• 

WEBB  FOODS,  INC.,  has  been  formed  at  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  for  the  packing  and  marketing  of  Crab 
Meat  in  glass.  H.  F.  Webb,  President  of  the  new 
company,  is  responsible  for  perfecting  the  process, 
which  has  met  every  test  and  the  product  has  been 
readily  approved  and  accepted.  Other  officers  of  the 
firm  are  Leon  Rich,  Vice-President;  J.  S.  Waterman, 
Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer;  and  L.  Michell  Senac  in 
charge  of  sales.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$100,000. 

• 

R.  T.  MOORE,  who  Until  retirement  because  of  illness 
early  last  fall,  was  a  member  of  the  food  brokerage 
firm  of  Lockett  &  Moore,  Chicago,  died  at  Bradenton, 
Florida,  December  15th. 

• 

SHEET  METAL  MACHINERY  is  the  title  of  an  attractive 
booklet  just  published  by  E.  W.  Bliss  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  giving  complete  information  and  specifications 
on  the  Bliss  line  of  open-back  power  presses  and  which 
may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

• 

CONTINENTAL  CAN’S  story  of  “Cap  Sealed  Smitty” 
now  being  distributed,  is  a  lesson  in  organized  selling 
from  which  many  of  our  readers  can  profit. 
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Annual  Meeting 

National  Canners  Ass^n.  of  Canada 

Toronto,  Ontario,  December  15th  and  16th,  1936 


The  Convention  was  opened  with  E.  C.  Metcalfe, 
President,  in  the  chair,  and  the  meetings  for  the 
full  convention  were  carried  on  under  his  guidance 
in  accordance  with  the  printed  program.  After  giving 
a  welcome  to  all  present  and  delivering  his  address  in 
his  usual  able  manner,  the  President  appointed  the 
following  Committees: 

Nominating  Committee  for  Canned  Foods  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Ontario:  C.  E.  Innes,  Chairman;  F.  R.  Mc¬ 
Intosh;  W.  H.  Benson;  V.  R.  Dale;  John  Weese; 
Thomas  Kinney,  and  Harry  Daboll. 

Resolutions  Committee:  Harry  Daboll,  C.  E.  Innes, 
F.  R.  McIntosh.  The  Committee  was  given  power  to 
add  other  members  if  needed. 

The  addresses  of  Dr.  P.  J.  Donk,  Amercian  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  on  the  subject  “Some  Impor¬ 
tant  Steps  in  Canning  Procedures,”  and  of  Mr.  W. 
Gordon  Young,  Editor,  Canadian  Canner  and  Food 
Manufacturer,  Gardenvale,  Quebec,  “The  Value  of  an 
Industrial  Journal  to  Its  Industry,”  completed  the 
morning  session. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  lantern  was  provided  by 
Mr.  N.  J.  Thomas  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph,  Ontario,  to  show  slides  in  connection  with  his 
address  “Soils  and  Fertilizers  for  Canning  Crops,”  and 
this  was  also  used  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Ritchie,  Dominion  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  in  his  address  “Hy¬ 
brid  Sweet  Corn,”  and  by  Professor  C.  B.  Sayre,  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
who  spoke  on  “Economy  of  Row  Placement  of  Fer¬ 
tilizers  for  Canning  Crops,”  as  they  also  had  slides  to 
exhibit.  These  three  addresses  were  very  interesting 
and  instructive  and  alone  were  well  worth  going  to 
the  convention  to  hear. 

The  address  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Powell,  Canadian  Canners, 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  on  “Utilization  of  Waste 
Products”  was  also  very  interesting  and  gave  food 
for  thought  as  to  what  may  be  done  with  waste 
products. 

THE  ELECTION 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  for  the 
Canned  Foods  Association  was  given  and  adopted, 
showing  the  following  elections : 

Honorary  President:  Sam  Nesbitt;  President: 
Harry  B.  Daboll;  Vice-President:  John  Weese. 

Directors :  W.  H.  Benson,  Ellis  Corman,  C.  E.  Innes, 
E.  C.  Metcalf,  T.  J.  Medland,  W.  B.  Hyslop. 

Managing  Secretary:  R.  R.  Joslin. 

Committees  for  Fruit,  Corn,  Peas  and  Tomatoes 
were  also  elected. 


Reports  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  of  Canada  and  the  Canned  Foods 
Association  of  Ontario  were  submitted  by  V.  R.  Dale, 
and  on  his  motion,  seconded  by  F.  R.  McIntosh,  were 
approved  and  accepted. 

WEDNESDAYS  SESSION 

The  meeting  on  Wednesday  morning  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  introducing  the  new  President,  Harry  B. 
Daboll,  who  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks  and 
asked  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  continue  to  conduct  the  meetings. 

The  addresses  of  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Director  of 
Research  Laboratories,  Continental  Can  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  on  “Developments  in 
1936,”  and  Mr.  A.  N.  L.  Butler,  Canadian  Seed 
Growers  Association,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  on  “Tomato 
Varieties  and  Seed  Stocks  for  the  Canning  Trade,” 
were  very  interesting  and  well  received,  and  Mr.  E. 
Mighton  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  also  gave 
a  talk  on  his  experiments  with  tomato  varieties. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  reported  three  resolu¬ 
tions,  one  on  cancellation  of  Sales  Tax,  one  about  join¬ 
ing  the  Canadian  Horticultural  Council,  and  one  asking 
the  Dominion  Government  to  give  better  inspection  of 
factories  and  goods;  all  of  these  resolutions  were  ap¬ 
proved  and  adopted. 

In  the  afternoon  Colonel  R.  L.  Wheeler,  Fruit  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Perry,  Chief  Inspector,  went 
over  various  changes  to  be  made  in  the  “Meat  and 
Canned  Foods  Act,”  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
meeting  these  were  adopted.  The  question  of  standard 
can  sizes  was  not  among  these  changes. 

A  motion  was  adopted  recommending  to  the  Fruit 
Commissioner  that  all  labels  should  show  the  net 
weight  of  all  cans,  standard  or  non-standard,  but  per¬ 
mitting  use  of  present  stock  of  labels. 

A  motion  was  adopted  advising  Colonel  Wheeler  the 
meeting  appreciated  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
handled  these  suggested  changes. 

THE  BANQUET 

The  banquet  which  opened  at  7 :00  P.  M.  and  at 
which  the  guest  speakers  were  Honorable  Manning 
Doherty  and  Honorable  Duncan  Marshall,  was  very 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all.  A  fine  leather  suit-case  was 
presented  by  resolution  to  the  retiring  President,  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  a  club  bag  was  presented  to  the  Secretary, 
and  a  leather  purse  to  Miss  Gracey,  assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  in  appreciation  of  their  services. 

A  floor  show  was  presented  during  the  banquet  and 
was  very  entertaining  and  seemed  to  be  enjoyed  by 
those  present. 
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Our  new,  modern  plant,  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most  efficient 
machinery  provides  unsurpassed  production  facilities.  Packers  Cans  for 
1937  sold  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  selected  points* 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Our  Thanks  Are  Tendered — Sellers  Very  Properly  Waiting  For 
the  Better  Market  and  Better  Prices  Just  Ahead — Staging  the 
Market  for  the  Buyers. 

-For  the  52nd  time 
this  year  we  sing 
the  same  song  on 
our  one  string  banjo,  or  is  it  a  bazooka ;  truly  the  song 
that  is  ever  old  yet  ever  new,  because  we  love  it.  There 
are  those  who  call  this  “a  market  editorial”  instead  of 
a  Review,  but  call  it  what  they  will  when  the  industry 
takes  to  giving  subscriptions  to  The  Canning  Trade 
as  Christmas  presents,  as  it  has  this  year  to  a  notable 
extent,  they  must  like  it,  and  not  just  this  column  but 
at  least  parts  of  the  whole  menu  served  each  week,  in 
each  issue.  After  all,  which  is  the  more  valuable  or 
helpful  (a)  a  crisp  review  of  prices  of  each  article  of 
canned  foods,  what  the  prices  were,  and  a  word  or  two 
as  to  whether  they  were  weak,  steady  or  advancing ;  or 
(b)  a  glance  at  the  whole  market  situation  as  gained 
from  the  widespread  reports  continually  coming  in,  and 
an  interpretation,  as  a  guide,  of  what  may  be  expected, 
based  on  the  experience  of  years?  One  is  a  mere  re¬ 
counting  of  what  has  passed,  the  other  a  helpful  point¬ 
ing  out  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 
Maybe  you  will  answer  that  you  want  both,  and  that 
is  what  we  try  to  give  you :  definite  market  prices  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  carefully  and  widely  cor¬ 
rected,  in  the  Market  Price  pages,  and  then  the  com¬ 
ments  here.  And  in  all  the  leading  canned  foods  mar¬ 
kets  you  are  given  an  authorative  summary  of  the 
week’s  trading,  each  week.  Those  special  and  expert 
correspondents,  too,  must  sing  their  song  on  one  string, 
yet  they  do  it  so  well  that  it  never  grows  tiresome.  To 
them  our  thanks  for  their  excellent  work,  and  faithful, 
never  failing  regularity;  and  they  can  share  with  us 
the  gratification  of  the  deep  appreciation  shown  by  our 
big  family  of  readers,  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  in  many  sections  of  the  world. 

And  to  our  advertisers,  God  bless  them,  for  they 
have  made  this  service  possible  to  the  readers,  they 
have  their  reward  in  the  confidence  of  those  readers, 
and  in  the  good  business  they  have  had  and  are  having 
tendered  them,  but  we  would  be  less  than  human  if  we 
did  not  express  our  gratitude  for  their  confidence  and 
contented  support.  By  their  orders  the  readers  show 
they  like  the  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  have  their  offer¬ 
ings  stand  out  in  the  bright  light  of  publicity,  and  as  a 
consequence  they  find  a  pleasure  in  the  trustfulness 


they  feel  in  dealing  with  such  firms  or  individuals. 
They  are  a  part  of  our  family ! 

THE  MARKET — This  has  been  a  very  short  busi¬ 
ness  week,  because  nearly  everyone  took  holiday  from 
Thursday  noon  until  Monday,  the  date  of  this  issue, 
and  they  will  do  the  same  thing  next  week,  using  the 
time,  however,  to  complete  inventory. 

And  what  has  been  the  salient  feature  of  this  week’s 
trading,  if  any  ?  On  the  part  of  the  canners  an  almost 
universal  retort:  we  will  wait  for  the  better  market 
and  better  prices,  now  near  at  hand,  after  the  turn  of 
the  year.  And  they  are  wise,  but  they  must  not  lose 
their  patience  in  the  first  days  of  the  new  year.  But 
let  them  watch  this :  a  lot  of  the  foreward  looking  buy¬ 
ers  will  quietly  but  persistently  get  their  orders  placed 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  before  the  big  Con¬ 
vention,  because  they  see  an  almost  certain  steadily 
rising  market  on  all  remaining  canned  foods.  Some 
lines  are  so  short  that  some  buyers  will  be  left  without 
the  goods,  and  there  are  no  lines,  no  not  even  canned 
tomatoes  as  you  shall  see,  that  will  not  be  sold  down  to 
the  limit  very  early  in  the  new  year.  Canned  foods 
have  averaged  the  cheapest  foods  on  the  market,  and 
there  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  better  prices  cannot 
be  gotten,  and  with  no  damage  whatever  to  the  steady 
flow  of  consumptive  demand.  But,  Mr.  Canner,  ygu 
will  have  to  ask  the  price,  or  you  will  never  get  it.  But 
if  you  do  ask  it,  and  stick  to  it,  you  will  get  it. 

On  the  part  of  the  distributors  they  are  finding  a 
steady  call  for  more  goods,  and  the  retailers  are  happy 
in  the  good  business  doing. 

In  the  market  there  are  no  changes  worth  noting. 
The  grapefruit  canners  continue  unsettled,  because  the 
reports  of  the  big  crop  are  being  made  too  good  use  of, 
and  someone  can  usually  be  found  to  fall  for  it.  It  will 
be  some  time  before  that  market  settles  down. 

We  have  in  front  of  us  the  most  recent  circular  of 
the  Biddle  Purchasing  Company,  the  Chicago  Branch, 
sent  in  by  a  broker  who  strenuously  objects  to  the 
prices  quoted  to  the  distributors  and  wholesale  grocers 
for  whom  Biddle  buys,  and  objecting,  too,  to  the  brok¬ 
erage  indicated  with  each  article.  If  Biddle  is  charg¬ 
ing  their  patrons  or  customers,  the  buyers,  this  broker¬ 
age  there  can  be  no  objection,  because  that  is  their  busi¬ 
ness,  to  buy  for  the  distributors;  but  if  it  is  intended 
to  charge  this  to  the  canners,  for  instance,  who  may  sell 
through  them,  they  may  run  into  trouble.  But  what 
interests  the  market  most  is  their  quoting,  for  instance : 
21/^  fancy  sliced  beets  (Wis.),  at  77i/^c;  2’s  yellow 
Field  Corn  at  70c;  2i/^  sauerkraut  at  90c,  and  other 
quotations  on  the  same  line.  To  us  the  answer  seems 
to  be  that  they  most  certainly  would  like  to  buy  at  such 
prices,  and  if  they  can  (except  for  the  horse  corn) 
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they  are  certainly  of  dollar  and  cents  worth  to  their 
patrons,  but  what  of  any  canner  who  would  sell  at  such 
prices?  You  cannot  stop  any  man  quoting  any  price, 
no  matter  how  ridiculous  or  foolish,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  any  seller  should  accept  such  prices.  It 
does  make  it  hard  for  the  broker,  when  quotations  like 
that  are  shoved  under  his  nose,  unless  he  points  out 
where  the  prices  are  coming  from,  and  tells  the  buyer 
to  go  there  to  get  them,  if  he  can.  The  great  cure  for 
all  market  onslaughts,  for  every  effort  to  get  prices 
down  for  the  buyer,  is  to  lay  the  cards  on  the  table: 
ask  who  is  selling  at  the  price,  then  call  him  up,  in 
front  of  the  buyer,  and  if  he  admits  that  he  is,  then 
you  can  unburden  yourself ;  but  it  is  dollars  to  dough¬ 
nuts  that  he  is  not  doing  so,  unless  it  is  some  junk  he 
is  unloading  without  the  buyer  admitting  that  he  knows 
it  is  junk.  Get  the  whole  truth  out,  and  don’t  be  afraid 
of  the  truth,  and  the  going  will  be  easier  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  The  brokers  have  a  full  part  in  this  needed 
improvement,  as  well  as  the  canners,  and  the  better 
jobbers  will  approve  it. 

All  of  you  have  a  great  year  ahead  of  you;  play  it 
square  with  that  great  boss,  the  consuming  public,  and 
you  will  hands  down. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'’ 

Fair  Activity  Especially  in  Fruits — Inventory  Next  Week  Prom¬ 
ises  Quiet  Week — Staples  Will  Be  Needed — Victor  Seggerman 
Dead — ^Tomatoes  Quiet  But  Firm — Corn  Holding — Peas  Less 
Firm — Grapefruit  Prices  Unsettled — Pineapple  Stocks  About 
Exhausted — Salmon  Getting  Low. 

New  York,  December  24,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — Notwithstanding  the  week-end 
holidays,  the  market  here  this  week  has  shown  a 
fair  amount  of  activity  on  the  spot  position,  notably 
on  canned  fruits,  and  has  witnessed  the  placing  of  some 
business  on  staples  for  shipment  after  the  turn  of  the 
year.  Canned  fruits  are  working  into  stronger  posi¬ 
tion  locally,  reflecting  the  increasing  shortage  resulting 
from  the  tie-up  in  shipments.  This  is  becoming  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  pineapple.  Grapefruit  is  again  lower. 
Vegetables  are  generally  steady. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  next  week  dedicated  to  in¬ 
ventory  work  by  most  jobbers,  indications  point  to  a 
quiet  market  until  the  turn  of  the  year.  Buyers  will 
be  in  need  of  peas,  corn,  and  tomatoes,  and  some  other 
vegetables  as  well,  for  their  requirements  during  the 
first  half  of  1937,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Chicago 
conventions  will  witness  a  substantial  amount  of  spot 
trading,  with  a  likelihood  of  a  virtual  cleanup  on  some 
carry-over  stocks  at  that  time.  Futures  are  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  under  way  during  convention  week. 

VICTOR  A.  SEGGERMAN  —  The  trade  here  was 
saddened  last  week  by  the  death  of  Victor  A.  Segger¬ 
man,  dean  of  the  Hudson  Street  trade,  who  passed  away 


at  the  age  of  70.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Lestrade  Bros.  In  Hudson  Street’s  hey¬ 
day,  Mr.  Seggerman  was  an  outstanding  figure  in  the 
trade  as  president  of  Seggerman  Bros.,  Inc.,  who  were 
credited  at  one  time  with  annual  volume  of  some  $50,- 
000,000.  At  that  time,  the  firm  was  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  canned  foods  market. 

TOMATOES — Routine  inquiry  has  been  in  evidence 
throughout  the  week,  with  prices  holding  unchanged  on 
both  southern  packs  and  in  midwestern  markets.  Hold¬ 
ings  of  California  tomatoes  in  this  market  are  dwind¬ 
ling  as  inventories  accumulated  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  maritime  strike  are  at  the  vanishing  point.  Re¬ 
placement  buying  is  not  being  done  at  the  moment, 
however,  although  offerings  for  shipment  are  reported 
at  871/4  cents  for  2i/^s  and  $2.75  for  10s,  in  puree,  and 
$1.30  and  $4.05,  respectively,  for  solid  pack,  f.  o.  b. 
coast  points. 

CORN — Distributors  are  expected  back  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  both  standard  and  extra  standards  in  good  vol¬ 
ume  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Current  holdings  of 
fancy  are  adequate  for  immediate  needs,  and  with  can¬ 
ners  holding  at  $1.25  to  $1.35  on  this  grade,  at  can¬ 
neries,  buyers  are  disposed  to  wait  out  the  market  until 
the  goods  are  more  urgently  needed,  in  anticipation  of 
a  possible  softening  in  values.  Quotations  for  the  lower 
grades  hold  at  the  previous  week’s  levels. 

PEAS — With  the  market  less  firm,  demand  has  fal¬ 
len  away.  Buyers  are  covered  on  prompt  and  nearby 
requirements,  in  most  instances,  and  are  holding  off 
additional  purchases  until  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
talk  things  over  with  canners  at  next  month’s  conven¬ 
tions.  It  is  expected  that  a  heavy  buying  movement, 
particularly  on  standards  and  extra  standards,  will 
develop  during  the  canners’  convention. 

GRAPEFRUIT — With  more  canners  willing  to  book 
business  on  new  pack  Florida  grapefruit  sections  down 
to  80  cents  for  2s,  and  60  cents  for  juice  2s,  buying  is 
opening  up  somewhat,  and  business  for  shipment  at 
these  figures,  f.  o.  b.  Tampa,  is  reported  this  week. 
Grapefruit  has  become  increasingly  important  in  job¬ 
bers’  sales  totals  in  recent  years,  and  a  real  heavy 
movement  on  new  pack  has  only  awaited  some  stabili¬ 
zation  of  the  price  basis  at  packing  points,  which,  as 
yet,  however,  does  not  appear  at  hand. 

PINEAPPLE  SHORT  —  With  shipments  of  pine¬ 
apple,  both  from  Hawaiian  and  out  of  stocks  previously 
laid  down  on  the  West  Coast,  held  up  by  the  maritime 
strike,  supplies  here  are  working  into  smaller  totals, 
and  considerable  resale  inquiry  has  developed.  Pros¬ 
pects  of  early  resumption  of  intercoastal  shipments 
furnish  the  only  bright  spot  on  this  item,  insofar  as 
supply  is  concerned.  For  coast  shipment,  the  market  is 
nominally  unchanged  on  the  basis  of  $1.35  for  stan¬ 
dard  2s,  $1.40  for  fancy,  $1.65  for  standard  2i/^s,  and 
$1.75  for  fancy  2l/^s.  No.  10s  are  strongly  held,  both 
on  the  coast  and  on  spot,  and  are  in  good  demand. 
Some  recent  shipments  of  pineapple  have  been  made 
from  the  coast  for  eastern  markets  via  combination  rail 
and  water  routing. 
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SALMON  —  Jobbers  are  checking  salmon  holdings 
closely  in  anticipation  of  early  buying  for  their  spring 
needs.  The  position  of  this  market  definitely  favors 
the  seller,  particularly  on  the  higher  qualities.  Carry¬ 
over  stocks,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  1936 
pack  was  a  record  one  from  the  standpoint  of  volume, 
are  light.  Jobbers  likewise  are  not  discounting  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  upset  conditions  in  Europe  will  make  for 
a  heavier  export  movement  early  in  1937.  Prices  for 
shipment,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle,  rule  firm  at  previous  levels. 

CHRISTMAS  MEETING — Brokers  and  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  held  a  get-together  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
this  week,  the  occasion  being  the  annual  Christmas 
luncheon  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Representatives.  Fred  Nixon,  president  of  the 
association,  and  well  known  on  Hudson  Street,  was  the 
speaker  for  the  occasion. 

TEXAS  CANNED  FOODS— With  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  in  Texas  rapidly  expanding.  New  York  brokers 
and  distributors  are  surveying  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  closely,  as  it  is  expected  that  Texas  packs  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly  important  on  many  lines  during 
1937.  Considerable  new  cannery  construction  is  now 
under  way  in  the  Lone  Star  State,  particularly  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  area,  and  the  favorable  freight  rate 
structure  applying  on  shipments  from  that  area  to  New 
York  makes  the  metropolitan  area  a  logical  marketing 
place  for  the  surplus  production  on  Texas  canneries. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Everybody  Holiday-ing — Phoney  Tomato  Prices — Unusual  De¬ 
mand  for  Corn — Pea  Market  Firm — Arkansas  Spinach  at  Low 
Prices — Low  Priced  Beans  Too  Far  Away — Kraut  Moves  Back 

to  $1.10 — No  Weak  Spots  in  Fruit  Market — Shrimp  Slow 
but  Firm — ^The  Old  Timer’s  Swear-off. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  December  23,  1936. 

ENERAL  MARKET — The  holiday  spirit  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  the  market.  Business  has 
really  gone  holiday-ing.  As  everyone  realizes, 
this  is  only  natural  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Jobbers 
are  busy  getting  everything  into  shape  for  their  annual 
inventory. 

TOMATOES — Reports  that  No.  2  tin  standard  toma¬ 
toes  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  are  available  at  70c  factory, 
do  not  seem  to  be  well  founded.  A  prominent  broker 
advises  that  he  is  unable  to  secure  confirmation  at  that 
figure.  721/^c  to  75c  seems  to  be  the  basis  with  No. 
21/^  standards  held  firm  at  $1.  No.  10  tins  are  in  small 
compass  at  $3.25  to  $3.50  factory.  While  buying  has 
been  light,  some  jobbers  are  beginning  to  feel  around 
and  the  general  situation  is  chuck-full  of  confidence. 

CORN — An  unusual  demand  has  developed  during 
the  last  few  weeks  of  the  year.  No.  2  standard  corn 
today  is  difficult  to  locate  except  at  92V^c  to  95c  fac¬ 
tory.  Fancy  grades  and  other  sizes  like  No.  1  tin  and 
No.  10  tin  are  firmly  held. 


PEAS — The  market  continues  unchanged.  Canners 
almost  to  the  man  are  firm  in  their  ideas  and  pressure 
to  sell  is  totally  lacking.  About  the  lowest  priced  No.  2 
tin  pea  one  hears  of  is  92V^c  to  95c  Wisconsin  and 
Indiana  shipping  points. 

SPINACH — Arkansas  canners  are  still  packing  but 
those  who  sold  for  future  delivery  are  having  difficulty 
in  filling  commitments.  Others  who  did  not  sell  heavily 
are  quoting  No.  2  tin  standard  at  70c;  No.  2V^s  at 
95c  and  No.  10  tin  at  $3.25. 

Prices  have  emanated  from  California  on  winter 
spinach  as  follows:  8  oz.  at  55c;  No.  1  tall  at  80c;  No. 
2s  at  95c;  No.  2i/^s  at  $1.10  and  No.  10  tin  at  $3.75. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  feature  of  this 
market  is  new  pack  from  Florida  that  has  been  quoted : 
No.  2  standard  cut  green  at  77i/^c;  No.  10  standard 
cut  green  at  $3.75,  but  with  the  relatively  high  freight 
rate  that  rules  from  Florida  factories  to  Chicago,  it  is 
not  expected  that  much  business  will  be  recorded  in 
this  territory.  Rumor  has  it  that  Texas  has  not  fared 
well  with  its  green  bean  crop  and  that  the  pack  in  that 
State  will  be  a  very  short  one. 

SAUER  KRAUT — Strength  is  again  developing  in 
this  market  and  several  of  the  prominent  canners  have 
marked  their  price  up  to  $1.10  factory.  Here  and  there 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  good  packing  at  $1  but  all  the 
lots  at  less  than  that  basis  seem  to  have  been  cleaned 
up. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Persistent  efforts  to  buy 
No.  21/^  standard  clings  at  less  than  $1.40  Coast  have 
proved  of  no  avail.  The  market  is  strong  and  indica- 
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tions  point  to  considerable  buying  just  as  soon  as  the 
unfortunate  strike  situation  is  cleared  up.  Some  apri¬ 
cot  items  like  No.  2V^  fancy,  both  peeled  and  unpeeled, 
are  unobtainable. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Pears  are  well  main¬ 
tained  and  the  movement  is  reported  as  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  No.  21/2  choice  of  preferred  counts  apparently 
cannot  be  purchased  at  less  than  $1.60  Coast.  Some 
smaller  counts  in  the  choice  grade  have  been  quoted  at 
a  shade  off  this  figure.  No.  10  tin  pears  are  in  light 
supply.  Oregon  prunes  have  sold  heavily  and  local 
buyers  who  have  reentered  the  market  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  advance  their  ideas  to  secure  the  goods. 

SHRIMP — $1.40  Gulf  is  the  lowest  one  hears  on  this 
market.  The  movement  has  been  slow.  Those  who 
claim  to  know,  maintain  that  the  buyer  will  be  forced 
sooner  or  later  to  come  to  the  $1.40  basis. 

TUNA,  OYSTERS,  SALMON— The  entire  fish  line 
is  in  good  position.  Rumor  has  it  that  higher  prices 
will  rule  after  the  turn  of  the  year  on  tuna  particularly. 

THE  OLD  TIMER  (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
Calling  on  Old  Timer  last  evening,  your  correspondent 
reminded  him  that  the  Christmas  greetings  he  had  so 
kindly  sent,  were  published  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Canning  Trade.  The  Old  Fellow  was  all  aglow  but 
straightened  up  to  fix  himself  another  pipeful  and  then 
remarked :  “Guess  you  want  me  to  say  something  then 
about  A  Happy  New  Year.” 

Quite  naturally  he  was  reminded  that  the  readers 
of  this  column  would  appreciate  a  word  from  him  and 
especially  would  they  like  to  know  what  he  was  going 
to  swear  off.  The  Old  Boy’s  reply  was  something  un¬ 
usual  but  it  is  given  just  as  he  said  it: 

“Swear  off — what  you  talking  about?  Those 
Congressmen  didn’t  leave  me  anything  to  swear 
off.  The  more  a  fellow  makes,  the  more  taxes  they 
take.  That  isn’t  all  either.  The  life  insurance  guy 
tells  me  I’m  a  poor  risk.  The  doctor  tells  me  I  eat 
too  much.  My  daughter  says  that  if  I  had  a  little 
more  sense  I  would  be  a  scenario  writer.  Why — 

I  went  to  a  prize  fight  the  other  evening  and 
thought  the  decision  was  all  wrong,  yet  every 
paper  I  read  said  it  was  good.  My  barber  rubs  it 
into  me  every  time  I  go  to  him  about  how  I’m  get¬ 
ting  bald.  The  dentist  is  getting  ready  to  measure 
me  for  a  store  set.  Swear  off — what  have  I  to 
swear  off — ^those  New  Year’s  bells  won’t  mean 
an5rthing  to  me.”  (Continued  next  week). 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Greetings — Shrimp  Show  Up — ^Welcomed  by  Citizens  and 
Canners — Colder  Weather  Helps  Oyster  Business 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  23,  1936. 

APPY  NEW  YEAR — Whether  we  have  much  or 
little,  the  fact  can  not  be  denied  that  1936  has 
been  a  prosperous  one  for  us,  and  we  have  a 
whole  lot  to  be  thankful  for.  We’ve  had  no  epidemics, 
labor  has  fared  better,  industry  has  flourished  and  we 
have  been  at  peace  with  ourselves  and  the  outside 
world.  This  goes  to  make  a  happy  nation  and  this  is 
the  way  our  country  is  found  at  the  close  of  1936. 
May  it  continue  that  was  forever. 

There  is  happiness  in  making  others  happy,  so  let’s 
try  to  help  those  that  are  less  fortunate  than  we  are. 

May  the  New  Year  bring  you  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  showed  up  on  the  Alabama  coast 
this  past  wek  in  better  quantity  than  there  has  been 
in  some  time,  which  livened  up  things  around  Bayou 
La  Batre,  Ala.,  where  the  factories  are  located. 

The  strike  of  shrimp  was  nothing  to  brag  about, 
but  it  put  the  community  to  work  and  if  the  supply  of 
shrimp  lasts  through  Christmas,  Santa  Claus  will  visit 
this  little  town. 

The  Alabama  canneries  have  been  the  worse  hit  this 
year  in  this  section,  as  they  have  operated  very  little ; 
whereas  the  Mississippi  and  the  Louisiana  factories 
have  been  operating  in  a  “skip-stop”  manner  pretty 
much  all  the  season. 

The  shrimp  that  are  here  this  week,  must  be  the  ones 
that  hit  on  the  coast  of  Apalachicola,  Florida,  last 
month,  because  reports  from  there  were  that  the 
shrimp  canneries  in  Apalachicola  were  operating 
fairly  well. 

Shrimp  migrate  from  one  locality  to  another  and 
there  is  no  certainty  as  to  when  they  arrive  and  when 
they  leave,  so  fishermen  have  to  be  trawling  for  them 
pretty  much  all  the  time  during  the  season. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.35  to  $1.40  for  No. 
1  small ;  $1.40  to  $1.45  for  medium,  and  $1.50  to  $1.55 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  weather  is  cold  and  very  favorable 
for  oysters,  hence  the  demand  for  them  is  very  good 
for  the  holidays. 

The  peak  of  the  consumption  of  oysters  is  reached 
during  Christmas  week  and  after  that  it  gradually 
fades  away  until  it  quits  altogether  around  April. 

The  canning  of  oysters  will  start  after  New  Year 
and  when  this  happens,  the  majority  of  the  oyster 
tongers  will  knock  off  tonging  oysters  for  the  raw 
market  and  go  to  dredging  oysters  for  the  canneries,  as 
is  always  the  case  every  year. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.10  for  five  ounce,  and  $2.00  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Booking  New  Business — Rail  Shipments  Total  Large — New 
Price  Lists  Will  Be  Upward — Distributing  Tomato  Pack  to 
Coast  Districts — ^Tomato  Growers  Organized — Spinach 
Canning  Ends 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  December  23, 1936. 

The  market  continues  quiet,  in  keeping  with  the 
season,  but  most  canners  and  brokers  report  that 
more  business  is  being  booked  than  in  recent 
weeks.  From  leading  distributing  centers  comes  word 
that  stocks  of -Pacific  Coast  canned  products  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  get  low  on  many  items  and  this  is  bourne 
out  by  the  increased  number  of  orders  received  for 
immediate  shipment  by  rail.  These  orders  are  not 
large  individually  but  are  coming  through  so  frequently 
that  they  are  making  a  sizeable  total.  As  far  as  the 
maritime  strike  is  concerned,  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 
Even  with  the  best  of  good  fortune  it  scarcely  seems 
likely  that  winter  transportation  can  be  launched  again 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  date  may  be  post¬ 
poned  much  beyond  this.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
there  will  be  a  different  turn  to  the  situation. 

Prices  are  practically  without  change  week  from 
week,  but  it  is  intimated  that  many  lists  will  be  re¬ 
vised  early  in  the  year  and  that  some  new  quotations 
will  then  go  into  effect.  There  is  scarcely  an  item  in 
the  entire  list  that  may  be  regarded  as  weak  and  all 
the  suggested  changes  one  hears  about  are  upward. 
Just  now,  however,  the  trade  would  be  willing  to  accept 
some  substantial  business  at  present  prices. 

TOMATOES — Most  of  the  business  being  done  on 
tomatoes  is  with  Pacific  Coast  market  and  this  is  not 
absorbing  holdings  as  rapidly  as  might  be  desired. 
Fresh  tomatoes  are  still  to  be  had  at  fairly  low  prices 
and  consumption  of  the  canned  product  has  not  hit  its 
stride.  Upon  the  volume  of  business  done  during  the 
next  two  months  will  depend  largely  the  price  growers 
will  receive  for  their  1937  crop.  Tomato  growers  are 
better  organized  than  ever  before  and  are  demanding 
$15  a  ton  for  canning  tomatoes.  If  prospects  are  bright 
for  moving  the  pack  on  hand,  canners  may  contract  to 
pay  this  price,  or  something  close  to  it,  leaders  in  the 
industry  say,  but  if  there  is  to  be  a  carryover,  few 
contracts  for  tomatoes  will  be  made.  Tomato  paste  is 
the  bright  item  in  the  tomato  list,  practically  all  of  the 
1936  pack  having  been  disposed  of,  with  prices  on  the 
small  holdings  still  in  first  hands  very  firm. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  winter  spinach  is  about 
at  an  end  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  output  reported 
from  the  Northwest  is  proving  rather  a  surprise  to 
many  in  the  trade.  While  definite  figures  from  Oregon 
and  Washington  are  not  available,  official  pack  statis¬ 
tics  not  being  released  from  there  as  formerly,  it  is 
understood  that  the  pack  has  been  around  150,000 
cases.  This  is  much  larger  than  ever  before,  but  it 
seems  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it  at 
$1.10  for  No.  2V^s.  Packing  has  come  to  an  end  there, 
of  course,  but  is  still  under  way  in  California.  Most 


packers  here  having  winter  padc  spinach  to  offer  are 
asking  $1.15  and  $1.20. 

ORANGE  JUICE — The  canning  of  orange  juice  in 
California  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  industry. 
The  1936  pack  will  undoubtedly  pass  the  1,000,000  case 
mark  and  may  even  reach  1,250,000  cases,  according  to 
a  report  given  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  compares  with  an  output  of  817,000  cases  in  1935. 
The  price  paid  to  packing  houses  for  Valencias  for 
canning  was  about  double  that  of  last  year. 

APPLES — The  demand  for  canned  apples  is  fairly 
brisk,  despite  the  unfortunate  shipping  situation.  The 
crop  in  Oregon  and  Washington  was  lighter  than  that 
of  1935  and  the  demand  for  shipping  fruit  such  that 
considerable  fruit  that  would  ordinarily  have  been 
turned  over  to  canners  went  to  the  fresh  markets.  The 
result  was  that  the  canned  pack  in  these  States  is  less 
than  the  pack  of  1,017,999  cases  reported  for  1935. 
Many  canners  are  completely  sold  up  and  $4.50  for 
No.  10  solid  pack  seems  to  be  the  lowest  quotation. 
Canners  paid  more  for  fruit  than  ever  before,  some 
paying  as  high  as  $15  a  ton,  whereas  $4  or  $5  was  paid 
in  former  years. 

j>  * 

CONVENTION  TO  FEATURE  AMAZING  NEW 
PROFIT-MAKING  MACHINES 

IN  the  past  four  decades,  science  and  invention  have 
given  industry  an  impetus  never  before  paralleled  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Everyone  knows  that’s  true  of  transportation  and 
communication ;  but  comparatively  little  has  been  said 
about  the  gigantic  strides  made  in  the  preservation  of 
food. 

Within  the  memory  of  living  men,  for  example,  a 
day’s  output  for  a  can  maker  was  200  or  300  cans. 
Today,  that’s  a  one  minute  job  for  a  modernized 
machine. 

It  wasn’t  so  long  ago  that  corn  was  husked  and  cut 
by  hand.  Now  ears  are  husked  as  rapidly  as  two  opera¬ 
tors  can  feed  them  into  the  hungry  maws  of  a  machine 
— two  ears  husked  every  second !  These  are  but  a  few 
of  many  examples  that  might  be  cited. 

While  in  most  lines  of  industry,  the  output  per  man¬ 
hour  since  1900  has  practically  doubled,  the  canning 
industry  has  seemingly  left  other  industries  at  the 
barrier — thanks  to  the  inventive  genius  and  skill  of 
the  canner  and  those  who  serve  him. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  to  travel  long 
journeys  to  the  various  equipment  and  supplies  manu¬ 
facturers  to  see  what  is  latest  and  most  efficient  for  his 
plant.  Each  year,  the  canning  machinery  and  supplies 
men  from  far  corners  of  the  United  States  gather  to- 
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gether  and  display  their  wares  under  one  roof  and  at 
one  time.  The  canner  may  compare  and  contrast  the 
various  types  of  equipment  and  supplies — ^the  best  that 
the  industry  has  to  offer.  Here,  at  this  Convention,  he 
can  discuss  vital  problems  with  fellow-canners,  and  get 
authoritative  information  and  facts  otherwise  not 
easily  available. 

The  1937  Canners  Convention  will  eclipse,  in  both 
exhibits  and  attendance,  all  previous  canners’  con¬ 
ventions. 

More  than  a  millon  dollars  worth  of  machines  and 
supplies  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
January  25  to  29 — much  of  it  new  equipment  never 
before  displayed.  All  of  these  machines  are  designed 
to  give  top  quality  as  well  as  high  speed  production, 
and  to  enable  the  canner  to  secure  maximum  profits. 

Canners  who  attend  this  Convention  will  be  richly 
rewarded.  Their  brokers  will  be  there,  eager  to  discuss 
packs  and  prices ;  and  problems  vitally  affecting  every 
canner  will  be  discussed  at  length. 

Every  canner  is  urged  to  put  all  other  matters  aside 
and  attend  this  convention.  It  will  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  one  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

JK  Jt 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT  AND  FEDERAL  REVENUE 
ACT  OF  1936 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

In  an  effort  to  legitimately  avoid  the  drastic  surtax  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  opportunities  for  also  reducing  the  normal  tax. 
Where  it  appears  that  corporations  will  make  a  substantial  tax¬ 
able  income  this  year,  it  will  be  in  order  to  pay  bonuses  to  those 
employees  who  may  be  largely  responsible  for  the  taxable  re¬ 
sults.  Corporations  that  have  made  better  than  normal  profits 
this  year  might  give  consideration  to  making  unusual  repairs 
which  may  have  been  deferred  during  previous  years.  These 
might  include  painting  the  buildings  and  equipment,  repairing 
roads  already  in  existence,  making  changes  in  partitions,  roofing, 
and  other  items  which  might  be  considered  deductible  for  income 
tax  purposes.  Some  canners  may  own  idle  plants  which  have 
not  been  operated  for  several  years.  A  taxable  deduction  may 
be  procured  if  these  are  definitely  abandoned.  In  this  connection 
it  is  considered  prudent  to  remove  any  equipment  and  perhaps 
demolish  the  buildings. 

In  the  event  a  corporation  is  indebted  on  obligations  contain¬ 
ing  a  dividend  restricting  clause,  in  some  cases  the  dividend 
paid  credit  may  be  allowed.  These  contracts  are  of  two  types; 
one  is  a  contract  prohibiting  to  a  specified  extent  the  payment 
of  dividends,  the  other  a  contract  requiring  the  payment  of  a 
specified  portion  of  earnings  in  discharge  of  a  debt  or  the  setting 
aside  of  a  specified  portion  of  earnings  for  discharge  of  a  debt. 
To  secure  the  dividend  paid  credit  on  the  basis  of  a  dividend 
restricting  contract  the  provisions  must  be  so  clear  that  there 
is  small  chance  of  misunderstanding  the  intent  of  the  parties. 

It  is  quite  important  that  a  responsible  officer  in  each  corpora¬ 
tion  be  assigned  the  duty  of  making  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  pay  roll  taxes.  He  should  see  that  adequate  records  are 
installed,  properly  kept  and  that  the  required  returns  are  filed. 
He  should  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  pertinent 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Revenue  Act  of  1936  to  minimize  his 
employers  taxes  as  far  as  legitimately  possible. 

• 

THE  CATWALK  used  by  workmen  in  constructing  the 
world’s  largest  bridge,  the  eight  and  a  quarter  mile 
structure  linking  San  Francisco  and  her  east-bay 
suburbs,  will  shortly  become  a  fence  in  Sacramento. 
The  Bercut-Richards  Packing  Company  has  purchased 
18,000  feet  of  the  woven  wire  fencing  to  enclose  its 
cannery  property. 


RESALE  PRICE  OUTLOOK 


CHARLES  WESLEY  DUNN,  general  counsel  for 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
discussing  the  recent  resale  price  maintenance 
decision  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  probable 
legislative  developments  reflecting  that  decision,  sum¬ 
marizes  the  practical  effects  of  the  rulings  as  follows: 

“(a)  An  effort  to  enact  similar  legislation  in  the 
remaining  thirty-three  States,  which  effort  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  successful  in  1937. 

“(b)  An  effort  to  enact  the  Tydings  bill  in  the  next 
Congress.  This  bill  is  directed  to  prevent  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  anti-trust  law  against  any  resale 
price — fixing  contract  made  with  respect  to  commerce 
within  a  State  wherein  this  contract  is  valid  at  com¬ 
mon  law  or  by  statute,  which  effort  will  probably  be 
successful. 

“(c)  An  effort  to  secure  a  reversal  of  the  decision  by 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  Doubleday, 
Doran  case,  that  the  non-contract  dealer  provision  of 
this  legsilation  violates  the  State  Constitution.  Which 
effort  may  or  may  not  fail. 

“(d)  An  effort  to  invalidate  this  provision  under  the 
State  Constitution  in  all  other  States  wherein  it  is 
enacted.  This  with  the  exception  of  California  and 
Illinois,  wherein  the  provision  has  been  sustained  as  a 
valid  police  measure  not  offensive  to  the  State  Consti¬ 
tution.  Which  effort  may  or  may  not  succeed. 

“(e)  An  effort  to  enact  similar  Federal  legislation, 
which  effort  will  probably  succeed,  at  least  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  validating  the  aforesaid  contract. 

“(f)  An  effort  to  enact  supplemental  State  legisla¬ 
tion  including  that  creating  a  State  trade  commission 
broadly  empowered  to  prevent  any  unfair  competition 
in  intrastate  commerce,  which  effort  will  probably  be 
more  or  less  successful  in  the  long  view. 

“On  the  other  hand,  I  emphasize  that  these  decisions 
should  not  interfere  with  the  effort  to  enact  legislation 
in  each  State  outlawing  sales  at  retail  below  actual 
or  replacement  cost,  whichever  is  lower,  and  subject  to 
reasonable  exceptions.  For  such  legislation  should 
exist  in  every  State.  And  it  will  be  required  in  any 
State  wherein  a  State  fair  trade  act  is  not  enacted,  or 
wherein  the  non-contract  dealer  provision  of  that  act 
is  declared  invalid  under  the  State  Constitution.” 

Canners  are  following  the  progress  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  closely  because  of  their  probable  effect  upon  the 
industry’s  price  structure  and  consequently  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  canned  foods  markets. 


J!  Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

iVeti;  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  P,  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaad 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Coloetal,  No.  2^„......... 

Larse.  No.  2^ . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans... 

Medium,  No.  1  tell . . 

Large.  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  aq... 

Small,  No.  1  aq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  aq . 

Small,  No.  1  aq . 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz.  . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  Cut  Green,  No. 

No.  10„... . — . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2—.. 

Na  10 - — 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . — 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . — 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . — 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10. . . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . — 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No,  2.,..,..... 

No,  10 . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.............^. 

No.  10 . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2_..». 

No.  10 . . 

Ehc.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 - 

No.  10 . . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2. — . 

No.  10  . 


Eaatem 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.76 

2.86 

2.80 

2.90 

2.76 

2.86 

2.40 

2.50 

1.86 

1.86 

2.86 

2.46 

2.60 

2.70 

2.86 

2.46 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.20 

Wholegrain — Continued 

White,  Fancy  No.  2. . 

No.  10  _ _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  _ _ 


CORN — Creamatyle' 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2....„. 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall.. 

No.  2  Vi  . . . «... 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


1.10 

7.50 

.95 

6.65 

.85 


1.15 


1.16 


10 


00 


1.00 

5.50 

.90 

5.00 


.80 


.60 

.60 

.55 

.60 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

8.26 

No.  10  . 

W.aO 

■Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . , . 

6.76 

7.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

.90 

1.00 

1.16 

1.26 

6.00 

4.60 

6.00 

5.50 

No.  10  . . . 

.80 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

PEAS 

4.26 

4.25 

4.50 
1.60 

6.50 

4.76 

4.25 

7.60 

No.  2  1  alley  Sweets,  2s . 

1.35 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.'26 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

1.05 

1.16 

.86 

6.50 

5.60 

4.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  88 . 

1.75 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  ds . . 

. 

.76 

.85 

.80 

.86 

.86 

4.60 

4.50 

3.50 

3.76 

4.25 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaakaa,  2s . 

.85 

4.25 

.65 

3.75 


.90 

4.25 

.75 

4.00 


1.60 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green... 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  Vniite.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Freeh  White. . . 

No.  io  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

BEETS 


1.60  1.62% 
L86 
".’86 
"’.SO 
"'.’67% 


1.00 

"‘.’85 

’.’76 


Std.  Cut,  No. 
No.  2%  . 


Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2.. 
No.  2%  . 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2...... . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

Fancy  No.  2 . . 

CORN— Wbolecrata 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2,  . 

No.  10* . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 


1.00 

1.00 

1.25 

1.40 

1.20 

1.25 

1.50 

1.85 

.77% 

.85 

1.16 

1.16 

4.00 

4.00 

3.25 

.76 

.80 

***' 

.86 

.90 

4.26 

4.25 

3.25 

3.50 

.90 

.96 

.... 

.85 

1.16 

1.16 

...... 

1.10 

4.50 

4.50 

3.35 

.76 

.80 

.96 

..._ 

3.50 

3.76 

3.60 

...... 

..... 

Oi) 

4.60 

.76 

.76 

— 

8.76 

8.76 

3.50 

3.76 

.86 

.86 

..M. 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

7.00 

1.12%  1.20 

1.20 

«... 

....... 

— — 

.67%  .60 


No.  2  Fey.  Alaakaa,  Sa.. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  ls_ 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  2a.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  Sa.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  4s — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  6s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaakaa,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  8s_ . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaakaa,  4s . 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaakaa,  da.......... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alukaa,  4b.. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  4s.......... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaakaa,  6s............ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  2s 

lOa  _ 

Blaekeye,  2s,  Soaked _ _ 

10s  _ 

PUMPKIN 


1.76 

1.20 

1.00 

.95 


1.90 

1.30 

1.00 

.95 


.92%  1.00 

6.60  . 

.92%  .96 


4.76  6.00 


.90 

.45 

2.50 

.70 

8.76 


Central 
Low  High 


1.20 


10 


.75 

2.25 


.92% 

.60 

2.76 
.76 

8.76 


1.25 

'i’.'i’e 


1.25 

'i.’oo 


.80 

2.6U 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.70 

1.75 

1.40 

1.50 

50 

1.65 

1.35 

1.45 

40 

1.60 

1.25 

1.40 

25 

1.45 

1.20 

1.30 

16 

1.35 

1.16 

1.25 

.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

.25 

1.40 

1.16 

1.25 

.10 

1.35 

1.15 

1.20 

.10 

1.26 

1.10 

1.16 

.16 

1.26 

.10 

1.25 

1.16 

1.20 

.26 

5.50 

5.26 

6.25 

.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

.00 

6.26 

6.00 

5.25 

.95 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

.00 

6.25 

4.50 

4.60 

.70 

.80 

.66 

1.86 

.60 

1.76 

1.35 

1.45 

.25 

1.40 

1.25 

1.35 

.46 

1.60 

.26 

1.40 

1.20 

1.25 

.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.26 

.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.95 

1.05 

1.06 

1.10 

5.25 

5.50 

.95 

1.05 

1.00 

1.05 

.00 

6.00 

. 

.26 

6.26 

....... 

6.00 

6.60 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

4.50 

4.76 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

.55 

.60 

.55 

.67 

8.20  8.40 


Std.,  No.  2 _ .............  - 

.76 

.60 

.70 

Std.,  No.  2% _ ...._ 

.85 

.85 

.76 

.80 

% . .r .  . 

.96 

No.  10  . — 

2.85 

3.76 

2.76 

3.00 

3.76 

4.05 

SAUER  KRAXrr 

std-,  Nn  9. . 

.82% 

1.00 

.85 

No  2%  . .  _ 

.97%  1.16 

1.10 

Kn  S'r  . 

No.  10  . . 

3.10 

3.20 

3.60 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No,  2 . . . . 

.80 

.95 

.70 

.95 

1.02% 

TSin  214  . . . 

1.10 

1.25 

.95 

1.10 

1.26 

in' . . . . 

3.75 

4.00 

3.26 

3.75 

4.06 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2^ . . 

t.C6 

1.20 

1.00 

....... 

...... 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Coiitinaa 


SMtern 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Paek.„». 

Low 

.70 

.90 

High 

No.  2%  . — - 

No.  8  - . . 

— 

.96 

No.  10  „  . 

3.00 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Paek_.__.... 

e— ... 

Mo.  2%  . 

i.bo 

Ma  %  . 

No.  10 - 

3.26 

. 

Central 
Low  Hish 


West  Coast  . 
Low  Hisb  * 


TOMATOES 


Fancy*  No.  S.............-...—. — 

No.  2%  - 

— 

1.00 

1.30 

1.20 

1.86 

No.  8  "  _  ~ 

No.  10  _ _  « 

4.06 

4.26 

Solid  pack 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1  . . .  .. 

.46 

.47% 

.60 

.82% 

.96 

No.  2  . . . . 

.70 

.86 

.76 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

No.  2%  _ _ 

1.00 

1.16 

1.06 

1.16 

1.80 

1.46 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

3.25 

3.50 

3.50 

3.76 

L05 

4.60 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 _ 

.40 

.45 

.45 

.50 

.62% 

.66 

No.  2  . . - . . 

.66 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.72% 

No.  2%  . 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

.87% 

.90 

No.  3  . . . 

1.00 

1.06 

•  ..-M 

No.  10  . . 

2.90 

3.26 

3.25 

3.60 

2.76 

8.00 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock..^......... 

.42% 

. 

.46 

.47% 

....... 

No.  10  . . . 

8.26 

_ _ 

8.26 

4.00 

8.60 

8.60 

.40 

No.  10  . . . . 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.26 

TOBIATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  10 . . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . 


.40 

.70 

3.00 


.76 

1.06 

3.00 


.40 

.70 

3.00 


3.76 


.46  .60 

.76  . 

3.00  3.60 


.60  .62% 
.77%  .80 

3.00  3.26 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 
Fey.,  No.  2%... . . 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10 

BLACKBERRIBB 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water.....„.„...„..._ 
No.  2,  Preserved..„..».._..„_„ 
No.  2,  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  _ _ 

No.  10 . . . 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2._„ 
Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Elx.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 
Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2„......< 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choiee,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2^ . . 

No.  10  . . 

RASPBERRIES 

Blaek,  Water,  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Blaek,  Syrup,  No.  2..........„. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ebt.  Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 _ ......... 


2.46 

8.60 


2.66 

8.76 


1.76  1.86 

7.00  7.00 


1.80  1.86 
6.60  7.26 


9.00  9.60 


7.26  7.60 


7.60  8.00 


6.00  6.00 

2.80  2.40 

2.26  2.86 

2.00  . 

6.00  Aoii 


1.46 

6.60 

1.60 

6.00 


2.16 


APPLES 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack. . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

4.00 

4.26 

4.10 

4.60 

8.60 

4.00 

HERRING  ROE 

19  ox.  . 

1.60 

1.76  _ 

2.00  . 

.90 

4.86 

1.00 

6.00 

.90  1.00 

•sseM. 

•••M..  ••••••• 

No.  2,  Fancy . . 

No.  2,  19  ox . . . 

. .  2.'65 

—mm  — 

No.  2,  Std _ .... _ _ 

LOBSTER 

Kn  in  . 

4.60  4.76 

Flats.  1  lb . 

_  .  6  Kn 

6.60 

APRICOTS 

%  lb.  _ 

.  S  2K 

3.26 

.•••MS 

%  lb . 

1.9R 

No.  2%,  Choice.. — ...... — — 

Nn  2%,  stji  . 

.... 

-  - 

1.70 

1.45 

1.80 

1.60 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  ox . 

. 

1.06 

1.10 

GRAPEFRUIT 

6  ox . 

1-in 

8  o*.  . . 

.60 

.90 

2.90 

.62% 

1.00 

3.10 

8  ox.  . . . 

2.00  _ 

. 

No.  2  . . 

No.  6  . — 

3.10 

Selects,  6  ox. . 

2.15  2.00 

2.20 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  os . . . 

No.  1  - - - 

No.  800  . . 

No.  2  . . . . 

No.  6  . 


.62% 


80  .80 

.60  .76 

2.60  2.76 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  2%  — . 

No.  10  . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% — ... — 

Choiee,  No.  2%... . . 

Std.,  No.  2%..~ . . 

No.  10,  Water _ 

No.  10,  Syrup... 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P — . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% - - 

Choice,  No.  2% - 

Std.,  No.  2% . - . — 

Ex.  Std.,  Slie.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8..„. — 
Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slie.,  Ex.  Std.,  Mo.  2.. 

No.  2%  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 _ _ _ _ 

No.  2%  _ 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10..^..,...... 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10...._. 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


1.00 

1.36 


1.00 

1.35 


SALMON 

Red  AJaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 


Flat,  No.  1......... . . 

2.16 

2.36 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 

— 

Flat,  No.  %.. . 

z:  zi 

ZZ 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

— 

1.90 

1.66 

1.60 

eiiio 

3.76 


2.00 

1.80 

1.66 

4.00 

6.26 

4.25 


SHRIMP 
No.  1,  Small...... 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


1.66  1.66 
1.66  1.66 

1.45  . 

1.10  1.16 

4!76 

1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.40  _ 

1.70  _ 

6.86  6.10 


6.00  6.00 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key . 3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless....^ . .  3.26 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 2.76 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s....„„.......  ...... 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . . . . 

%8  . 

%8  . . 

Light  Meat,  Is.......^...................-  . 

%8  - - - - - 

%•  -  - 


3.60 

3.26 


1.60 


1.90 
1.16 
1.00 
.76 
2.66 
1.66 
.92%  .96 
1.66  . 


2.16 
1.66 
1.76 
1.90 
1.16 
1.06 
.76 
2  66 


1.40 

1.46 

1.65 


3.90 

2.85 


_ _  1.40 

2.86  8.10 


_.....  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 


6.60 

8.86 


6.86 

4.26 

9.00 

6.00 

8.60 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Ayars  Tomato  Corer  practically 
new,  low  price  for  quick  shipment.  Chas.  G.  Summers, 
Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — One  50  h.  p.  Asme  125  lb.  return 
Tubular  Boiler,  used  less  than  three  years.  One  70 
h.  p.  Asme  100  lb.  return  Tubular  Boiler,  used.  One 
36"  X  60  ft.  used  stack.  George  F.  Motter’s  Sons, 
York,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Sinclair-Scott  4-sieve  Hydro  geared 
Grader,  with  extra  screens.  In  excellent  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2166  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — 1  good  Monitor  Grader;  state  whether 
wood  or  iron  frame  and  size  perforated  screens. 
Address  Box  A-2165  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Continuous  Cooker  with  Water  Cooler 
attached  for  No.  21/2  cans.  Address  Box  A-2168  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — In  good  condition:  Two  12'  Elevators, 
12"  Buckets ;  two  15'  Sorting  Tables,  24"  Belt ;  1  Ayars 
Perfection  Pea  Filler;  one  12'  Blancher;  2  Monitor 
Whirlpool  Washers;  2  Cherry  Fitters;  1  Sprague  or 
Hansen  Hand-pack  Filler ;  6  Retorts  42x72 ;  200'  Roller 
Track.  Address  Box  A-2171  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Modern  Florida  Canning  Factory,  now 
doing  $10,000  weekly;  equipped;  three  lines.  Grape¬ 
fruit  Juice,  Beans  and  Tomatoes,  in  sizes  8  ounce  to  No. 
10.  Bargain.  Own  land,  buildings  and  equipment. 
Do  not  answer  unless  interested  in  A-1  plant.  Have 
$100,000  worth  of  business  booked.  Reason  for  selling, 
health.  Address  Box  A-2163  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  on  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  Good  farming  section,  tomatoes,  stringless 
beans  and  corn.  Three  boilers,  process  kettles ;  capacity 
200,000  cans  daily;  warehouse  storage  100,000  cases; 
deep  artesian  well;  railroad  siding;  outbuildings  for 
help.  Address  Box  A-2169  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  plant  situated  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fully  equipped  to  pack  whole 
kernel  corn.  Large  acreage  of  corn  and  tomatoes  close 
by.  Address  Box  A-2161  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Seed.  It  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  “field  run”  tomato  seed  when  our  Special 
Select  Indiana  Baltimore  from  tomatoes  individually 
chosen  for  extreme  high  canning  quality  comes  to  you 
at  $1.25  per  lb.  in  bulk;  $1.35  in  4  oz.  celo  bags.  Fer¬ 
mented,  thoroughly  cleaned  and  fanned,  treated,  and 
tested,  this  seed  is  grown  from  Indiana  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Indiana  Baltimore  and  has  met  with  high 
favor  and  has  brought  enormous  repeat  business.  Spot 
and  future  shipments  booked  now.  C.  A*.  Shuttleworth 
Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 


MACHINE  SHOP  equipped  for  rebuilding  canning 
and  packing  machinery  and  building  conveyors,  tanks 
and  other  machinery  to  order.  George  F.  Motter’s 
Sons,  York,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Canned  Food  Salesman  to  cover  New  England 
and  part  of  New  York.  Must  have  his  own  car  and  be  willing 
to  work  on  commission.  Address  Box  B-2162,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Production  Manager  capable  of  contracting  for 
vegetables  and  fruits  with  growers  and  of  taking  full  charge 
of  operating  plants.  Must  be  capable  and  willing  to  work  hard. 
Good  wages  and  bonus  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2164 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Salesman.  Sell  labels,  earn  good  commission  by 
representing  a  concern  which  has  been  in  business  for  35  years, 
selling  high  grade  labels  to  food  products  people  all  over  the 
United  States.  All  food  purveyors,  bottlers,  canners,  specialty 
packers  need  our  products.  Stock  labels  in  addition  to  private 
brand  labels.  Write  at  once  and  we  will  demonstrate  how  a 
good  income  can  be  earned.  Address  Box  B-2170  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Ten  years  experience  in 
general  canning,  cheese  processing,  mayonnaise  and  salad  dress¬ 
ing  products,  jellies  and  jams,  soups,  profitable  new  products. 
Can  act  as  superintendent.  Address  Box  B-2149  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  Production. 
Know  the  canning  business  from  the  field  to  finished  product 
and  pack  a  high  grade  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  References. 
Vernon  Reed,  2910  Swiss  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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POSITION  WANTED — As  Sales  Manager.  Man  18  years 
experience  canning  and  brokerage  business,  selling  from  coast  to 
coast,  together  with  record  as  production  manager.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  but  looking  for  broader  field.  Can  furnish  best  references. 
Address  Box  B-2167  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Must  be  two  or  more  line  plant.  Can  handle 
position  as  Superintendent  of  Plants.  Experienced  in  vacuum 
packing.  Location  not  essential.  Good  references.  Address 
Box  B-2173  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  vegetable  field  man.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  varieties,  culture,  seed  requirements  and  have 
general  knowledge  of  diseases,  insects  and  practices  concerning 
canning  crops.  Over  20  years  experience  with  one  of  the  leading 
seed  houses  as  vegetable  expert  and  plant  breeder.  The  best  of 
reference.  Address  Box  B-2172  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


IMPROVEMENT 

Young  Hubby:  The  biscuits  were  just  a  little  bit 
rubbery  this  morning,  darling. 

Young  Wife:  Oh,  is  that  so?  And  I  thought  I  was 
doing  a  lot  better  with  my  biscuit  baking. 

Young  Hubby:  Well,  honey,  that’s  what  I’m  trying 
to  tell  you. 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 


for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Mrs.  Brown:  I  saw  Mary  kissing  the  milkman  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Brown:  Good  heavens!  Wasting  time  on  him 
when  we  owe  the  grocer  $20. 

DECLINED 

“McDonall,  will  ye  not  have  a  cigarette?” 

“Thank  ye,  no.  I  never  smoke  wi’  gloves  on.  I 
canna  stand  the  smell  of  burning  leather.” 

Sergeant  (at  police  station)  :  What,  are  you  back 
again?” 

Prisoner:  Yes,  sir.  Any  letters? 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  6(Doeller 

CO. 

BALTlMORE,MD. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

“What  were  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world  be¬ 
fore  the  Alps  were  discovered?” 

“The  Alps,  of  course.” 

He :  Why  all  the  milk  bottles  ? 

She :  When  I  come  home  late  at  night,  I  rattle  them 
and  Dad  thinks  I’m  the  milk  man. 

ETIQUETTE 

Teacher  (reading) :  Then  came  the  great  dragon 
belching  forth. 

Little  Johnny:  Didn’t  he  excuse  himself? 

I  call  my  dog  hardware. 

Why? 

Everytime  I  call  him  he  makes  a  bolt  for  the  door. 
HIS  HOPE 

Doctor:  You’ve  been  eating  too  much  red  meat  and 
now  you’re  paying  for  it. 

Patient  (with  a  big  store  bill)  :  My,  I  wish  you  could 
make  my  butcher  believe  that. 

CONCERN 

He  (at  the  movies)  :  Can  you  see  all  right? 

She:  Yes. 

He :  Is  there  a  draught  on  you? 

She:  No. 

He :  Is  your  seat  comfortable  ? 

She:  Yes. 

He:  Well,  will  you  change  places  with  me? 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


-  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 

Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Oevrey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  lor  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

Baskets,  Picking. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mig.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  ^tilers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wls. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  boKUng:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Qeaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mig.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Saiem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 
Mbrral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  an.gBB«. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaga’-a  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  r^dtimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  CJorporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Cape,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAHS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  filers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Clo.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co^  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.j  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

nNISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,.  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRATJUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacheted  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACEETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Inct. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Emameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bediord,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  tor  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  C^.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  U. 

Roaers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Coim. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Ithnore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Salt. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AU  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  ni. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marldag  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  C^.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchv.  Cora.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUi. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ina. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  lined.  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ino 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conii 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N  I 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  IMtimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

.JHanufacluren  of  Packers  Sanitary  Gans 


. .  division  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIl^G  COIHPAIMY,  Inc. 

'Packen  of  Phillips  Delicious  QualUtf  Canned  Qoo()s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 


Hamachek  Pea  Hulling  Equipment 


entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufacture 
and  service  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling 
Machinery.  We  do  not  make  any  machinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 

Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  is  complete  and 
includes  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Viner  Power  Units,  En¬ 
silage  Distributors,  Steel  Viner  Sheds,  and  Galvanized 
Field  Boxes  for  shelled  peas. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  lima  bean  pack  - 
and  your  profits? 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Established  1880 


Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 


Incorporated  1924 


ASCROW 

Wilt  Resistant 

Pea  Seed 


For  prompt  sliipuieiit  or  under  future  eoiitraet 


iVH0DriatPli  ®rj 


'roujprH, 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

NpU)  aupn,  (Ennnprtirut 


BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


